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Pediatric Cerebral Palsy. Prader-Willi Syndrome. 
Dystonia. These are just a few of the rare diseases 
for which the research-based 
pharmaceutical industry has 
already developed medicines. 

But American doctors, in 
overwhelming numbers, fear 
that weakening patent pro¬ 
tections for new drugs will 
lead to less research on cures for rare diseases. 
A just completed survey* found that 67% of 


MDs think this is a realistic fear. Understandably, 
doctors fear that weakened patent laws will 
force drug companies to con¬ 
centrate more research on 
more common ailments. 

Prescription drugs are vital 
to American healthcare... and 
strong patent laws, especially 
when it comes to rare diseases, 
are vital to developing new prescription drugs. 
Just ask your doctor. 

mm 

Pharmaceutical Research and 
Manufacturers of America 


67% of American MDs 
fear weaker patent 
laws mean less 
drug research 
for rare diseases . 
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The Jeffords Auction 


L ast week, the Washington Times's, 
John McCaslin brought us the 
heartwarming tale of John McClaugh- 
ry, president of the free-market Ethan 
Allen Institute in Concord, Vermont. 
Vermont, you’ll recall, is the land of 
civil unionists, Chubby Hubby ice¬ 
cream manufacturers, and Republican 
turncoat Jim Jeffords, who handed 
control of the Senate to Tom Daschle 
and his fellow Democrats a year ago. 

According to the Times , McClaugh- 
ry, one of the few Vermonters who 
doesn’t believe that Jeffords’s drama- 
queen defection was as heroic an act as 
Paul Revere’s midnight ride, was horri¬ 
fied when a relative “maliciously” pre¬ 
sented him with an autographed copy 
of Jeffords’s slim autobiography, My 
Declaration of Independence. 

McClaughry told McCaslin that he 
immediately put it up for sale on eBay, 
stating in the product description, “I 
want to get it out of the house before 
anybody sees it and thinks I actually 


spent money on it.” Additionally, 
McClaughry included a copy of one of 
his own Wall Street Journal commen¬ 
taries “explaining how Jeffords 
betrayed his party repeatedly over 30 
years and why the Republican party is 
better off with him gone.” 

Though the publisher’s price was 
$14.95, McClaughry asked for a mini¬ 
mum bid of $5. After an entire week, 
the winning bidder (there was only 
one—for $5) turned out to be a Centre- 
ville, Virginia, man by the name of 
Ralph D. Jeffords. 

As one of the few who has actually 
read Jeffords’s book, The Scrapbook’s 
first reaction was that Ralph had over¬ 
paid by about $5. Our second reaction 
was that we smelled a rat—could Ralph 
Jeffords be a relative of Jim’s, trying to 
spare his kin the kind of embarrass¬ 
ment the latter suffered when the 
nation learned his nickname was 
“Jeezum”? 

After reaching Ralph, a computer 


scientist with the Naval Research Lab, 
we learned that he has no idea if he’s 
related to the senator. Ralph, it turns 
out, has been trying to find a family 
link by combing through Mormon 
genealogies. “I assume if I go back far 
enough,” he says, “there will be a con¬ 
nection one way or another.” (Dare to 
dream!) Consequently, Ralph likes to 
collect all things Jeffords (he’s also a 
big aficionado of Tom Jeffords—the 
Indian scout who was one of the dear¬ 
est friends of Cochise, the Apache 
chief). 

Ralph says he hasn’t read the book 
yet: “I’ll probably look at it eventual¬ 
ly.” But in the meantime, he keeps an 
eye on eBay for Jeffords memorabilia 
steals. There’s been quite a few of 
them, everything from commemora¬ 
tive Jeezum Jim beer bottles and glass 
sets to “Benedict Jeffords” pins. For 
his critics at least, it’s nice to see some¬ 
thing of Jeffords’s for sale—besides his 
vote. ♦ 


Massacre? 

What massacre? 

T he Scrapbook became rather sus¬ 
picious when it heard Hasan Abdel 
Rahman, the chief Palestinian repre¬ 
sentative to the United States, tell Fox’s 
Hannity & Colmes last week that, with 
regard to the fighting in Jenin, “I never 
said it was a massacre.” 

As everyone by now probably 
knows, the initial Palestinian claims of 
thousands of innocents missing and 
killed at Israeli hands turned out to be 
56 Palestinian deaths, mainly com¬ 
batants, and 23 Israeli soldiers. And we 
had the distinct feeling that Rahman’s 
earlier demands for Ariel Sharon to be 
tried for war crimes and broad con¬ 
demnations of Israel just had to have 


included the word “massacre.” 

To be fair, Rahman did tell the 
media that he would not “get involved 
in semantics, whether that is a massacre 
or not because I don’t know what 
makes a massacre.” Too bad he didn’t 
heed his own advice on April 14, when 
he did in fact tell CNN that “I still 
believe that there is—was—a massacre 
committed by Israel in Jenin and in 
other areas, and that those practices of 
Israel are continuing.” 

To paraphrase the old saying: Better 
to keep your mouth shut and have peo¬ 
ple suspect you of lying than open it 
and remove all doubt. ♦ 

The Poetry of Terror 

I magine a college course description 
including this warning: “Conserva¬ 


tive thinkers are encouraged to seek 
other sections.” Okay, stop imagining. 
According to a report in the Daily Cali¬ 
fornian , that language comes directly 
from a course-catalogue description of 
“The Politics and Poetics of the Pales¬ 
tinian Resistance,” brought to you by 
the English department at UC Berkeley 
next fall. 

The course, taught by grad student 
and campus radical Snehal Shingavi, 
“takes as its starting point the right of 
Palestinians to fight for their own self- 
determination. . . . The brutal Israeli 
military occupation of Palestine, an 
occupation that has been ongoing 
since 1948, has systematically dis¬ 
placed, killed and maimed millions of 
Palestinian people. And yet from 
under the brutal weight of the occupa¬ 
tion, Palestinians have produced their 
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own culture and poetry of resistance.” 
Shingavi knows a thing or two about a 
culture of resistance. The university last 
month suspended Shingavi’s group, 
“Students for Justice in Palestine,” for 
what the campus daily described as its 
“five-hour siege of a campus building.” 
It has since been reinstated. 

Chancellor Robert Berdahl says the 
school will review the course to make 
sure anyone who wants to take the class 
can do so—a policy that doesn’t sit well 
with Shingavi. 

“If you can’t accept that Palestinians 
have the right to self-determination, it 
is impossible to read resistance poetry. 
Instructors should have the right to 


teach the material that they want and 
should have control over the discus¬ 
sion.” Right. Coming next spring: 
“The Politics and Poetics of Bomb¬ 
making. Jews are encouraged to seek 
other sections.” ♦ 

The Health of Taiwan 

I n the category of too-absurd-to- 
believe, the World Health Organiza¬ 
tion meets on Monday, May 13, in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and for the fifth 
year in a row, Taiwan’s efforts to gain 
observer status will have come to 
naught. The WHO, which is dedicated 
to ensuring that all people of the world 


have access to the highest attainable 
level of health care, apparently doesn’t 
have room for Taiwan’s democracy. (In 
contrast, the WHO does have room for 
the Palestinian Authority.) 

To its credit, Congress passed legisla¬ 
tion requiring the secretary of state to 
come up with a plan for obtaining 
observer status for Taiwan at this year’s 
World Health Assembly. But the secre¬ 
tary and the department ignored the 
hint, and State will be once again sit¬ 
ting on its hands on Monday. Maybe 
they should wash them after the assem¬ 
bly finishes. ♦ 

Faith-Based, at Last? 

O n May 2,600 people from 25 states 
came to Washington, D.C., to lob¬ 
by for the president’s CARE Act, the 
Senate version of his faith-based initia¬ 
tive. The rally was organized by Mike 
Joyce’s Americans for Community and 
Faith-Centered Enterprise and by the 
Charitable Giving Coalition. Represen¬ 
tatives from over 150 groups attended, 
ranging, in the words of Joe Lieberman, 
from “Agudath Israel to Wal-Mart.” 

Why a rally? After all, though the 
faith-based measure was once a political 
lightning rod, the bill now has broad 
institutional and political support, and 
almost no organized opposition. It has 
been endorsed by Tom Daschle. It was 
introduced by Lieberman and the 
GOP’s Rick Santorum, and counts Hil¬ 
lary Clinton among its cosponsors. 
What’s more, the bill was altered to 
respond to the needs of charitable orga¬ 
nizations in the aftermath of the Sep¬ 
tember 11 attacks. Yet like much of the 
president’s agenda, it remains stalled in 
the Senate, with conflicting stories 
about whether it will be marked up in 
the next few weeks. The fate of this bill 
will demonstrate if there is even a mod¬ 
icum of reality left to the claim of 
renewed bipartisanship. ♦ 
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An Officer and a Grandpa 


T he cadets at West Point 
didn’t get a “be no.” It’s 
shorthand for the an¬ 
nouncement cadets most 
love to hear: “There will be no parade 
today.” Bad weather is usually what 
prompts a “be no.” The phrase has 
also become cadet slang for something 
that won’t happen. If your date can¬ 
cels, you got a “be no.” 

Last week, late in the afternoon, 
and solely for the benefit of myself, 
my wife Barbara, seven of my rela¬ 
tives, and about 150 other folks, the 
cadets marched. The weather was 
fine. The cadets surely had better 
things to do. Exams are coming up. 
But for the descendants of the West 
Point class of 1902 sitting in the 
reviewing stand, there was no place 
they’d rather have been. 

The centennial of that class was the 
reason for the parade and for a day of 
activity honoring the 54 graduates 
(the class of 2002, by contrast, has 
nearly 1,000 members). My grandfa¬ 
ther, Troup Miller, was a 1902 grad, a 
young man from Macon, Georgia, 
who joined the National Guard out of 
high school and set his sights on West 
Point. Many of the stars of his class 
served in the Corps of Engineers after 
graduation, but my grandfather joined 
the cavalry, the horse cavalry. 

Troup Miller was a man who knew 
his own mind. Or as therapists might 
say today, he was in touch with his 
feelings. As a young officer, he was 
introduced to a beautiful young 
woman from Atlanta named Alice 
Coffin. The idea was marriage. And it 
made sense: the handsome military 
man and son of a respected Macon 
judge and the oldest daughter of a 
prominent Atlanta family. Only it was 
a “be no.” He fell in love with one of 
Alice’s four sisters, Rosa, and married 
her instead. 

As they do today, American officers 
after the turn of the century served all 


over the world. My grandfather spent 
two tours in the Philippines, which 
the United States had acquired in the 
Spanish-American War. Then came 
World War I, in which he fought in 
the Argonne Forest and at St. Mihiel. 
Postwar, he was assigned to the staff 
college at Fort 
Leavenworth, 





Kansas, teaching Dwight Eisenhower 
among others. He spent most of the 
1920s in Washington, and in the late 
1930s he commanded the cavalry 
post at the Presidio of Monterey in 
California. 

One of the lieutenants under his 
command was a West Point graduate 
in 1934, a fellow who, like my grandfa¬ 
ther, didn’t think the advent of the 
tank meant the end of the cavalry. 
Anyway, Troup Miller’s daughter 
Rosa, just out of college, joined her 
parents in Monterey, met the lieu¬ 
tenant, and married him in 1937. 
They are my parents. 

Miller was one of seven in the class 
of 1902 who was promoted to general. 
(Douglas MacArthur was class of 


1903.) Still, regulations required 
retirement after 40 years. Retirement, 
however, was a “be no.” It was 1942 
and World War II was raging. Retire¬ 
ment lasted one day. Then he was 
ordered back to active duty, staying 
through 1945 as inspector general of 
the Eastern Defense Command. 

My grandfather was not a stereo¬ 
typical Army officer. There was no 
harshness in him, yet he had a com¬ 
manding presence—erect, firm, 

reserved in speech. I never heard him 
utter an unkind word, and I spent a lot 
of time with him. He doted on his five 
grandchildren. I was his only grand¬ 
son, so I got special attention. He was 
a great fungo batter, hitting fly balls 
for me to catch for hours. He played 
cards with his grandkids, though 
never on Sunday. He took us to 
drive-in movies. He was a wonderful 
storyteller. His favorite involved the 
appearance of Teddy Roosevelt’s tailor 
in a White House receiving line. 
“Don’t you know, Mr. President,” 
the tailor said. “I made your pants.” 
Roosevelt then introduced him to 
Mrs. Roosevelt as “Major Pants.” 

Next to his family, Troup 
Miller’s great love was West Point. 
He was proud to belong to the Long 
Gray Line. He began a West Point 
tradition in his family. His son, 
Troup Jr., was a West Pointer, class of 
1930. His daughter married a gradu¬ 
ate. His granddaughter, Judy, married 
a class of 1954 West Pointer, Dan 
Tobin. His great-grandson, Steve 
Emmons, altered the tradition a bit by 
going to the Air Force Academy, class 
of 1989. 

Then there was his grandson. My 
grandfather planted the West Point 
tradition in me. Every Tuesday or 
Wednesday during football season I’d 
get a letter from him with the New 
York Times story on the Army football 
game enclosed. We talked about his 
becoming the oldest living graduate of 
West Point and my becoming a cadet. 
But he died at age 77 in 1957.1 was 14. 
If he’d lived on, I suspect I’d have 
wound up, one way or another, at West 
Point. But the way things worked out, 
that was a “be no.” 

Fred Barnes 
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la 20 years, she’ll 
be ready to boy her first 
home. We’re already 
arranging the financing. 


in the next ten years , 65 million families will want to buy homes. Fifteen million 
for the first time. They wifi expect tow-cost mortgage money to be readily available, 
just as it has for the last 30 years. So will your children. So wilt their children. 

Our job is to help make sure they're not disappointed. We he Freddie Mac. 
We exist for the soie purpose of establishing and maintaining a stable and 
adequate supply of funds to be used exclusively to finance homes. Not cars } 
not boats , not vacations. Just homes, 

ltd a very public mission few companies are prepared to carry out. it requires 
not only a singular focus on homeownership, but what Moody's investors Service 
calls a "deeply ingrained risk-conservatism'/ A company Moody's ranks "among 
the best financial firms worldwide" 

Which simply means "we'li be ready when she is " For ^■ 

Freddie 

more on how we expand homeownership. visit freddiemac. com. Mac 



We Open Doors 1 


www.froddioinac.com 
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The Fall of France 


Correspondence 


C HRISTOPHER Caldwell’s “Liberte, 
Egalite, Judeophobie” (May 6) is the 
single most insightful commentary I 
have yet read concerning the situation 
France faces at this point in history 
Personally, I cannot help being pes¬ 
simistic about a culture led by a self-hat¬ 
ing Left that is being used by third world 
opportunists who take every possible 
advantage of democracy for the purpose 
of one day defeating it outright. 

The wave of mass violence against 
Jews in France by Islamic militants is 
severely underreported in the main¬ 
stream press, as is the fact that Islamists 
are a growing source of terror afflicting 
that country If Jean-Marie Le Pen and 
the National Front did not exist, our 
news organizations would have to create 
him to fit that role. 

Raul Massuet 
Branchville, NJ 

A S SOMEONE WHO HAS SPENT most of 
his life teaching and writing French 
literature, I find Christopher Caldwell’s 
“Liberte, Egalite, Judeophobie” both 
excellent reportage and commentary but 
somewhat deficient in perspective. 

French culture from its inception was 
foundationally and often exquisitely 
steeped in the Hebraic, flowing into 
Christianity, as Jesus and the Virgin 
Mary supremely exemplified in the dom¬ 
inant Catholic tradition. That, of course, 
is almost gone, but has left an emptiness 
and confusion such that Malraux, no 
bigot, declared that “the 21st century will 
be religious or won’t exist.” 

Putting aside the renewed plight of 
French Jews, under physical assault from 
local Muslim youths and ideologically as 
well from Muslims’ left-wing allies, and 
the daily horror of Jewish existence in 
France, what seasoned Francophile 
doesn’t feel “What a falling off was 
there!” 

It is similar in Germany, next door. 
But there, north of the Danube, almost 
since the time of Tacitus, Judeo- 
Christianity never did firmly win out 
over paganism. Luther tried to gather the 
Jews in a vast holding area, and Hitler 
went much farther. The youth repented 
for a while, but here we go again. 

What a difference in America, which 


was staunchly Judeo-Christian from the 
start and still mainly is, from the presi¬ 
dent and Congress on down, ignoring the 
loony campuses and the intellectual Left. 

So it is all mainly a matter of faith and 
knowing who you are. French secularism 
“wholly admirable”? As Roger Martin du 
Gard describes the charming intellectual 
atmosphere under the Third Republic, it 
wasn’t really secular. Its greatest poets, 
including the princely Mallarme (“You 
can’t do without Eden”), were subtly 
faith-drenched. Proust spoke of a “loveli¬ 
er world” beyond us. Even Camus, peni¬ 
tently, later confessed “there is something 
vulgar about the anti-religious attitude.” 
And vastly murderous. 

That was the France we won’t forget 



and that we fought for in World War II. 
The current crop of clever, gutless, list¬ 
less, morose hedonists is something to 
live down. 

Robert Greer Cohn 
Palo Alto, CA 

T he primary targets of anti-Semitic 
violence in France are the Jewish 
immigrants from North Africa. They live 
in the same poor neighborhoods as the 
Muslim immigrants. The French Left 
insists that all French Jews are well 
assimilated and well off, but that’s simply 
not true. It’s convenient to believe that 
Jews can no longer claim victim status in 
France. Although, we have learned from 
the past that being assimilated and mid¬ 


dle class doesn’t prevent one from being 
the victim of anti-Semitism in France or 
anywhere else. 

The French Foreign Ministry and 
some E.U. leaders believe that American 
Jews are the biggest obstacle to peace in 
the Middle East. They have agreed to 
launch a campaign to change American 
Jewish public opinion. But the European 
Union should not be trusted to intervene 
in the Middle East since its member 
nations can’t protect their resident Jews. 

I’d love to talk with the E.U. leaders 
about their apparent anti-Semitism, but 
they will have to come to America, 
because it’s not safe for American Jews to 
go to Paris or Brussels. 

Susan A. Stein 
Philadelphia, PA 

I n “Liberte, Egalite, Judeophobie,” 
Christopher Caldwell says Holocaust 
deniers are mentally ill. 

When the South African prime minis¬ 
ter John Vorster made a state visit to 
Israel in April 1976, it began with a tour 
of Yad Vashem, Israel’s major Holocaust 
memorial, where the late Yitzhak Rabin 
invited the onetime Nazi collaborator, 
unabashed racist, and white supremacist 
to pay homage to Jews murdered in the 
Holocaust. 

Compared, say, to routine outcries 
from organized Jewry over often even 
mild whiffs of Holocaust controversy, no 
less remarkable was the bland equanimi¬ 
ty both Israeli and diaspora Jews dis¬ 
played toward the Vorster visit. 

As historian Benjamin Beit-Hallahmi 
recalls, “For most Israelis, the Vorster 
visit was just another state visit by a for¬ 
eign leader. It did not draw much atten¬ 
tion. 

“Most Israelis did not even remember 
his name, and did not see anything 
unusual, much less surreal in the scene 
[an old Nazi diehard invited to ‘mourn’ 
the victims at a Holocaust memorial]: 
Vorster was just another visiting digni¬ 
tary being treated to the usual routine.” 

As an old Nazi collaborator, Vorster 
should have been arrested and tried the 
minute he set foot on Israeli soil. Instead, 
he was graciously welcomed by his 
Jewish hosts. 

The South African leader left Israel 
four days later—after signing a number 
of friendship treaties between the Jewish 
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F or years he has practiced the art of the 
shakedown, Inn has been given a free 
pass hv the liberal media. Now. thanks tit 
veteran invesiiguiive reporter ken 
Timmerman, (lie truth has finally caught 
up with him. 


In SlIAKILDOWN, 

Timmerman uncovers: 

• Jtackson's “ritual humiliation* of Texaco, 
which awarded St billion in business con- 
tracts to com ponies wiili direct ties to Jackson. 

• I low Jackson threatened to stymie a hu^e 
media-compans merger with "racism" charges 
- then gave it his “"blessing' after receiving a 
W million “contribution.’' 

• I he shakedown of Anlieuscr-Busch. 
which ended only when the brewer awarded 
Jackson's sons, Vusef and Jonathan, a lucotlvc 
Chlcagc beer distributorship. 

... and other stories of sleaze, intimidation, 
and scandal. 
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state and South Africa’s racist, apartheid 
regime. This diplomatic episode, by any 
definition, was tantamount to Holocaust 
denial. 

Would Caldwell dare suggest the late 
Yitzhak Rabin, for one (of many, many 
Jews), caused this to happen because he 
was mentally ill? 

Orest Slepokura 
Strathmore, Canada 

The U.N. vs. David Tell 

D avid Tell’s honest reporting about 
the unbelievably anti-Semitic orga¬ 
nization that the United Nations has 
turned out to be is refreshing (“The 
U.N.’s Israel Obsession,” May 6). It seems 
the only thing united about these United 
Nations is their hatred of Israel and of 
Jews. 

Edna Ball 
Whittier, CA 

I n “The U.N.’s Israel Obsession,” 
David Tell is right at every turn about 
the anti-Semitism at the United Nations. 
The only long-term solution to this 
dilemma is a walkout of prominent 
democracies from the U.N., and the for¬ 
mation of a truly democratic world orga¬ 
nization whose members are demonstrat¬ 
ed democracies. As democracies hold 
most of the world’s fiscal and military 
power, the new organization would deter 
aggression and appeal to countries that 
teeter between democracy and totalitari¬ 
anism to become democracies and join it. 

The big problem of course is promot¬ 
ing this idea, and giving the necessary 
courage to the first few members to take 
the critical step. Israel would not be 
worse off if it resigned from the U.N. this 
very day. But American interests may be 
hurt by such a step, and the United 
States’ veto power in the U.N. Security 
Council is necessary to protect Israel 
from a U.N.-sanctioned military attack. 

The exodus of democracies from the 
U.N. should be coordinated among such 
countries as Taiwan, Germany, Britain, 
South Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand. This way, the initial power of 
the new, democratic organization would 
be great enough both to deter attacks and 
win more members—otherwise the 
experiment will peter out, and ensure 
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continued domination of anti-democratic 
nations in the United Nations, whose 
spirit imbues its officials. 

Amos Diamant 
Israel 

D avid Tell’s “The U.N.’s Israel 
Obsession” is a tour de force. 

I would like, however, to provide one 
additional detail: The United States 
donates $89 million, about 26 percent, of 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency’s $339 million budget. The time, 
I think, has come to reconsider this cost¬ 
ly allocation, particularly in light of the 
facts surrounding UNRWA’s complicity 
in Palestinian terror. 

Another point to consider is that the 
Arab nations are supposed to provide 7 
percent of UNRWA’s annual funding. 
But the Arab brothers of the Palestinians 
are not so generous: They contribute 
only about 1.8 percent of the agency’s 
funds. Food for thought indeed. 

Ramon G. McLeod 
Pacifica, CA 

Right Response to Rage 

R arely does a short news article 
accomplish so much with me as 
“Osama’s Brain” by Dinesh D’Souza 
(April 29), which examines the writings 
of Egyptian thinker Sayyid Qutb as the 
intellectual underpinnings of current 
Islamic extremism. 

Short of reading dozens of books by 
questionable “experts,” I believe that this 
snapshot of the foundations of Islamic 
anti-Western sentiment is one of the 
more educational experiences I could 
hope for—particularly from the news 
media. Since the penchant of much of the 
media these days is to pass off editorializ¬ 
ing as reporting, I am constantly looking 
for the slant in pieces such as D’Souza’s. 

The final sentence of this piece legit¬ 
imizes and elevates the entire article, in 
my view, to the status of essential knowl¬ 
edge. Countering Sayyid Qutb’s idea of 
Islamic superiority, D’Souza writes, “will 
require a full-bodied defense of freedom 
as understood in the West, as a gift from 
God and a necessary precondition for 
true virtue.” 

I can hardly imagine a more terrifying 
view of the West than Sayyid’s Qutb’s, 


outlined by D’Souza. It is also hard to 
imagine a more stout and morally superi¬ 
or answer to that view than his spiritual 
and meaningful conclusion. 

Karen Calderone 
Charlotte, NC 


Revolt of the Checkers 

I found the Casual by Christopher 
Caldwell, “A Sorry State” (April 15), to 
be demeaning to all people unfortunate 
enough to work in the customer service 
industry. Perhaps Caldwell has never 
worked an entry-level service job. 

There was no need for the clerk to 
apologize for mis-keying his purchase. 
Perhaps Caldwell doesn’t know what it is 
like to work at a corporate bookstore for 
$6.00 an hour, while customers like him 
pass their inherent bad moods on to those 
around them—people who don’t matter 
because they are simply at work, there to 
be stepped on and ridiculed. 

Perhaps Caldwell should be looking in 
other places for reassurances that the 
world is peachy-keen, instead of in the 
faces of strangers. Maybe he needs some¬ 
thing more productive to do if he is writ¬ 
ing whole articles on something as 
insignificant as a mis-keyed purchase. 

My bet is that the Borders clerk only 
works there as a “sidelight,” as Caldwell 
suggests. I should hope so. Is he expected 
to be warming up his fingers, meticulous¬ 
ly practicing for customers to come in 
and buy cheap paperbacks? Most people 
don’t work in the service industry by 
choice. In all likelihood, Caldwell vastly 
underestimated the clerk’s intelligence. 
The clerk, instead of Christopher 
Caldwell, is owed an apology in this situ¬ 
ation. 

Kelly Packer 
Missoula, MT 
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The Saudi 
Terror Subsidy 


A t 7:53 a.m. local time on August 21, 1995, a Number 
26 bus filled with Monday morning commuters 
slowed to a stop in front of Rene Kassem High 
School in the northern Ramat Eshkol suburb of Jerusalem. 
Rene Kassem just happened to be out of session that day; 
its students owe their lives to a fluke of the academic calen¬ 
dar. But passengers on the Number 26 were not so lucky, 
for sitting with them was Sufian Jabarin, a recent Hamas 
recruit, who chose that moment to blow himself up. The 
force of the explosion was enough to set adjacent traffic on 
fire and blow in windows hundreds of feet away. Witnesses 
reported seeing two small girls walk away from the imme¬ 
diate wreckage, covered in blood but without their clothes 
or hair and crying for their mother. Few of their fellow pas¬ 
sengers could walk at all, however. One body was left sus¬ 
pended from a shard of metal on what had been the bus’s 
roof. Others remained in their seats—mutilated, blackened 
by the flames, at least one of them decapitated. 

Among the dead was 47-year-old schoolteacher Joan 
Davenny, an American from Woodbridge, Connecticut, 
who had just begun a fellowship sabbatical at Hebrew Uni¬ 
versity. Today, almost seven years later, our State Depart¬ 
ment’s Diplomatic Security Service still offers a reward of 
up to $5 million dollars for “information” leading to the 
arrest or conviction of “those persons responsible” for 
Davenny’s murder. 

Which is rather peculiar, since “information” is not 
what’s needed to close the case. The bomber himself, Sufi¬ 
an Jabarin, is dead, of course. The mastermind of Jabarin’s 
Hamas cell, Yahya Ayyash, the infamous “Engineer,” was 
assassinated in January 1996. The man who gave Jabarin 
his explosives, Muhhi a-Din Sharif, killed himself by acci¬ 
dent with another such device in 1998. Abdel Nasser Issa, 
who manufactured Jabarin’s bomb, and Abd al-Majid 
Dudin, who trained him in the art of “martyrdom,” are 
both in Israeli prisons. Only Muhammad Dief, the Hamas 
commander who authorized the attack that killed Joan 
Davenny, is still alive and free. 

And where is Dief, exactly? The Weekly Standard 
has “learned”—because it has been a publicly acknowl¬ 
edged fact for years and years already; the State Depart¬ 


ment can keep its $5 million—that Yasser Arafat has him. 
Denying news reports that he has actually set the man 
loose on the sly, Yasser Arafat insists that Muhammad Dief 
remains in Palestinian Authority custody, at an undis¬ 
closed location, so as to protect him from arrest by the Israelis. 
In other words: Yasser Arafat, who the American govern¬ 
ment officially pretends is “indispensable to Middle East 
peace,” is shielding a fugitive wanted in connection with 
the murder of a U.S. citizen. In fact, Yasser Arafat, who pre¬ 
tended to condemn that murder at the time, later threw a 
full state funeral for the murderer, suicide bomber Sufian 
Jabarin, after his body was returned by the Israelis in June 
of 2000. As thousands of Palestinians watched and cheered, 
Arafat’s personal guard detail gave Jabarin a 21-gun hero’s 
salute. 

Arafat must think we Americans are fools. 

And then there is the governing royal family of Saudi 
Arabia, which provides a handsome financial bounty to the 
surviving relatives of “martyrs” like Jabarin. Oh, sure, the 
Saudis reject the accusation. Just last week, responding to 
Israel’s latest and best-yet effort to document the practice, 
Prince Bandar bin Sultan, the kingdom’s ambassador to 
the United States, denounced as “baseless” any suggestion 
that Saudi money “goes to evildoers.” The Israelis, Prince 
Bandar complained, are engaged in a “shameful and coun¬ 
terproductive” attempt to discredit his family, “which has 
been a leading voice for peace.” Any charge “that Saudi 
Arabia is paying suicide bombers,” he reiterated, is “totally 
false.” 

The ambassador was lying. And he has so far gotten 
away with it. Nearly a week has gone by and still no major 
American newspaper has noticed—just as the hapless Sau¬ 
di functionaries who posted Bandar’s indignant statement 
on their Washington embassy website apparently failed to 
notice—that the very same website’s archives contain some 
quite elaborate and extensive boasting, helpfully translated 
into English, about exactly what the prince now denies is 
true. An embassy press release from January 2001 describes 
how the “Saudi Committee for Support of the Al-Quds 
Intifada,” chaired and administered by Prince Nayef bin 
Abdulaziz, the kingdom’s interior minister, has distributed 
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$33 million to “deserving Palestinians,” including “the 
families of 2,281 prisoners and 358 martyrs.” An embassy 
press release from March 2001 quotes Saudi finance minis¬ 
ter Ibrahim al-Assaf reporting on the kingdom’s $50 mil¬ 
lion contribution to an international, pan-Arab fund 
designed “to educate the sons of martyrs and rehabilitate 
the injured”—this in addition to Prince Nayef’s separate 
support committee, which has “pledged a sum of SR 
20,000 ($5,333) to each family that has suffered from mar¬ 
tyrdom.” An embassy press release from April 2001 
announces that “Prince Sultan Affirms [the] Kingdom’s 
Support” for the Palestinian intifada, to the tune of $40 
million already disbursed “to the families of those mar¬ 
tyred” and other worthies. 

As it happens, all this talk of “martyrs” and “martyr¬ 
dom” is not at all uncommon in Saudi Arabia. Less than a 
month ago, for example, the government-controlled daily 
Al-Jazirah published a hymn of praise to two recent Pales¬ 
tinian “martyrs”—both suicide bombers, one of them a 16- 
year-old girl: “May Allah have mercy on you, oh beloved 
of the Arab nation . . . you restored life that had begun to 
expire,” et cetera. So, then: If suicide bombers are martyrs, 
and the Saudi royal family is proudly distributing cash to 
the relatives of martyrs, an ordinary person would con¬ 
clude—would he not?—that the Saudi royal family is 
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proudly distributing cash to the relatives of suicide 
bombers. But that is a logic the United States and other 
Western governments, desperate to preserve their “friend¬ 
ship” with the “moderate” House of Saud, have so far 
refused to accept. Instead, they have wished the evidence 
away: “troubling,” they’ve mumbled, but “unconfirmed” 
and therefore “inconclusive.” 

Yes, well. Now the evidence is such that none of those 
terms even remotely applies, not even “troubling”— 
appalling being much the better word for it. 

Three months ago, you see, on February 18, an outfit 
called the “Psychological and Social Research Center for 
the Wounded Palestinian” ran a notice in Ramallah’s Al 
Hayyat Al Jedida newspaper addressed to “families of the 
fatalities” scheduled to receive contributions from the 
“tenth payment cycle” of the Saudi Committee for Support 
of th zAl-Quds Intifada. Those families, the notice advised, 
should “apply to the Arab Bank branch near their resi¬ 
dence” to receive payments of $5,216.06 apiece—“in accor¬ 
dance with the instructions of the Emir Nayef bin Abdul - 
aziz, Minister of the Interior and General Supervisor of the 
Committee.” 

And early last week, Israel made public a cache of docu¬ 
ments, lately captured by its soldiers during Operation 
Defensive Shield, that clarify exactly what the emir’s 
instructions entail and who those “families of the fatali¬ 
ties” might be. According to Saudi government spread¬ 
sheets bearing the logo of the Saudi Committee for Sup¬ 
port of the Al-Quds Intifada, that committee’s aforemen¬ 
tioned “tenth payment cycle” included among its benefi¬ 
ciaries the relatives of eight Palestinian terrorist bombers, 
all of them specifically and explicitly singled out by Saudi 
bookkeepers for their participation in amaliah istishadiah : 
“suicide operations.” 

Oh, and one other thing: The Israelis have also cap¬ 
tured and now made public similar Saudi spreadsheets 
exhaustively chronicling an earlier, “third payment cycle” 
of the Interior Ministry’s intifada “charity.” During which 
payment cycle, these documents establish in deadpan 
bureaucratese, that slush fund provided one of its standard 
rewards—again, for their martyred loved one’s perfor¬ 
mance of amaliah istishadiah —to the family of . . . Sufian 
Jabarin, the man who blew up the Number 26 bus in 
Jerusalem on August 21, 1995, killing Joan Davenny. 

There you have it. The Saudi royal family, according to 
its own internal records, has just recently paid a hefty cash 
prize for the murder of a U.S. citizen. 

Neither the New York Times nor the Washington Post has 
bothered to report this astonishing little detail. And no 
U.S. government official has managed to utter a peep of 
complaint about it. 

The Saudis, too, must think we Americans are fools. 
Surely it would behoove our president to disabuse them of 
this notion? 

—David Tell , for the Editors 
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Don’t Tread 
on Us! 

How to handle the International Criminal Court. 
by Jeremy Rabkin 



A fter a year of internal 
debate, the Bush administra¬ 
tion announced a decision last 
week: The United States would no 
longer consider itself a signatory to 
the Rome Treaty establishing the 
International Criminal Court. 

The world barely reacted. The 
American media yawned. The policy 
decision was not announced by the 
president or the secretary of state. It 
was made public by Marc Grossman, 
undersecretary of state for political 
affairs, at a hastily organized presen¬ 
tation, hosted by a think tank in 
Washington on May 6. 

It was not exactly big news that the 


Jeremy Rabkin teaches international law at 
Cornell University. 


United States would not join the ICC. 
Even President Clinton had 
described the Rome treaty as 
“flawed” when he signed it in the last 
weeks of his term. It was never sub¬ 
mitted to the Senate and has never 
had any prospect of ratification. 

Unsigning the treaty does release 
the United States from its obligation 
under customary law (as codified in 
the 1969 Vienna Convention on the 
Law of Treaties) to “refrain from acts 
which would defeat the object and 
purpose” of the treaty. But what will 
the administration actually do now to 
“defeat the object and purpose” of the 
Rome treaty? Grossman didn’t say. 

To the contrary, he stressed general 
American sympathy for the aims of 
the ICC. “From our pioneering lead¬ 


ership in the creation of tribunals in 
Nuremberg, the Far East, and the 
International Criminal Tribunals for 
the former Yugoslavia and Rwanda, 
the United States has been in the 
forefront of promoting international 
justice.” Grossman made no distinc¬ 
tion between trials conducted in Ger¬ 
many and Japan after the war, where 
the United States exercised sovereign 
powers through its military occupa¬ 
tion, and tribunals created by the 
Security Council in the 1990s to 
judge perpetrators of crimes in states 
still regarded as sovereign. 

The fact is that in Rwanda, the 
U.N. tribunal has generated tremen¬ 
dous frustration by protecting the 
perpetrators of genocide, very few of 
whom have actually been punished. 
The tribunal for the Balkans has 
managed to make Slobodan Milose¬ 
vic popular again in Serbia. At the 
same time it has made democratic 
leaders—those who actually over¬ 
threw Milosevic—look weak and 
incapable, because the tribunal would 
not even let Serbia’s democratic gov¬ 
ernment attempt its own trial of the 
former dictator, and the trial in The 
Hague has been incompetently orga¬ 
nized. 

In the State Department view of 
the world, however, international jus¬ 
tice is just fine—as long as it is 
imposed by the Security Council, 
where the United States has a veto. 
So, says Grossman, the “United 
States will use its position on the 
U.N. Security Council to act in sup¬ 
port of justice” and we “ask those 
nations who have decided to join the 
Rome Treaty to meet us there.” 

No wonder there hasn’t been much 
outcry. We’ll meet you in New York. 
They’ll wait for us in Rome or at The 
Hague. It’s just a dispute about the 
address, it seems. 

What the Bush administration did 
not say—at least not at all clearly—is 
what it will do if the ICC does indict 
Americans and signatory states then 
follow through with arrests. The 
administration does not seem to have 
thought that far ahead. But it may 
not have more than a few months to 
figure out a response. 
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It’s true that Americans get arrest¬ 
ed in other countries all the time for 
crimes committed in those countries. 
In principle, we have no objection to 
sovereign states exercising criminal 
jurisdiction in their own territory. 
But if the United States government 
thinks the arrest of an American 
abroad was unfair or abusive, it can, 
in the normal case, register a strong 
protest with the arresting state and 
try, in various ways, to get that state 
to change its position. 

What the ICC treaty does is 
remove the element of state responsi¬ 
bility. The arresting state can claim 
that it is just following orders from 
The Hague: “nothing personal.” The 
accused may then be sent to prison 
facilities in the Netherlands while 
awaiting trial. But the Dutch govern¬ 
ment will also disclaim any responsi¬ 
bility for holding an American 


because it is the ICC which is making 
the decisions. 

This is intolerable and the admin¬ 
istration needs to say so very clearly. 
The last time a government dis¬ 
claimed responsibility for the deten¬ 
tion of Americans, it was the new gov¬ 
ernment of Iran in 1979, claiming 
that it could not control the revolu¬ 
tionary students who held personnel 
in the U.S. embassy as prisoners for 
more than a year. The only thing dif¬ 
ferent about arresting or holding 
Americans for the ICC is that the 
detaining states—or the hosts for the 
detention—have signed a treaty say¬ 
ing they will do so. That should have 
no bearing on the American position. 
The treaty is an agreement between 
the arresting state (or the Dutch state) 
and other consenting states. The 
United States has not consented. Its 
right to act in defense of its own citi¬ 


zens can’t be waived away by treaty 
agreements among third parties. 

Congress has been considering bills 
to authorize the president to take 
retaliatory action (including military 
action) against any country that seizes 
or holds Americans for trial before the 
ICC. Majorities in both the House and 
the Senate have endorsed such mea¬ 
sures. The administration ought to be 
taking the lead in getting some mea¬ 
sure of this kind on the books. 

Is that too unilateralist? It is the 
ICC which is, in the relevant respects, 
“unilateralist” by imposing new con¬ 
ditions on independent states without 
their consent. The fact that several 
states do this in collaboration doesn’t 
change the underlying fact that a new 
authority is being imposed on others 
without their consent. 

As it happens, the non-consenters 
include the overwhelming majority of 
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The “Fascist” 
and the “Activist” 

The media get the late Pim Fortuyn wrong. 
by David Brooks 


U.N. member states and a still more 
overwhelming majority of the world’s 
people (with China, India, Indonesia, 
Brazil, Mexico, Russia, and other large 
states among the non-ratifiers). On the 
whole, the 70 or so states that have rat¬ 
ified are essentially Euros and their 
former colonies in Africa, along with a 
sprinkling of nice little states like New 
Zealand and Ecuador. 

If the administration is afraid of 
appearing “unilateralist,” it should be 
trying to rally non-ratifying states to a 
common position against the court. 
All non-ratifying states have a com¬ 
mon stake in resisting the notion that 
“international justice” can be imposed 
on them because European socialists 
think it would be nice to do so and 
their client states have signed on to 
the project. 

Now is not the best time to do this, 
when the United States is already try¬ 
ing to rally international cooperation 
for a war on terror. The truth is that 
the war on terror makes it essential to 
act against the ICC. The United States 
wants to hold states accountable for 
sponsoring terror. It is acting and 
should be glad if others act to hold ter¬ 
ror sponsors accountable. Account¬ 
ability means military action. In the 
midst of a war on terror, the last thing 
we want is an international arbiter of 
“aggression” or “war crimes,” handing 
down moral judgments from his cozy 
perch in Euroland, where they do no 
fighting but are only too happy to pass 
judgment on those who do. 

There’s a big world out there, 
beyond Europe. America should be 
part of it. The administration should 
spend less time worrying about the 
moral vanities of Europeans and more 
time building what Secretary Rums¬ 
feld used to call “coalitions of the will¬ 
ing.” In the coalition to contain the 
new Euro-court, there are plenty of 
“willing” partners. They don’t have 
the refined sensibilities of the Ger¬ 
mans and the French? That’s okay, 
too. Let the Euro-court offer justice to 
Botswana and Nauru, Mauritius and 
Mongolia. The United States can 
stand with Australia, India, Israel, 
Mexico, Russia, and other self-respect¬ 
ing states. ♦ 


T he press, Tom Wolfe noted in 
The Right Stuff \ is a Victorian 
gentleman. After each event, 
the Victorian gent struggles to find 
the correct emotional response. Once 
the correct emotion has been dis¬ 
cerned, it is repeated and recirculat¬ 
ed with a pious self-assurance famil¬ 
iar to 19th-century drawing rooms. 
All data that support the correct 
emotion are emphasized, while all 
that do not are ignored. 

On May 6, the Dutch politician 
Pim Fortuyn was assassinated, and 
an expression of troubled concern 
came over the press’s collective vis¬ 
age. This violence is disturbing, the 
Victorian gent pronounced, especial¬ 
ly in a country as peaceful as the 
Netherlands (the correct emotion to 
have toward the Netherlands is that 
it is liberal and tolerant, if a little 
drug-addled). 

But Mr. Fortuyn wanted to drasti¬ 
cally scale back Dutch immigration, 
and even in the face of his murder, 
the members of the press would be 
neglecting their gentlemanly duty if 
they did not lead their readers to the 
correct emotional response to this 
factoid. The Financial Times hence 
labeled Mr. Fortuyn a “far-right 
extremist.” The New York Times 
called him a “far right leader” and 
compared him to France’s Jean- 
Marie Le Pen and Austria’s Jorg 
Haider. (The Times also called For- 
tuyn’s alleged assassin an “environ¬ 
mental activist”—activism perhaps 
being the term of choice for the 
action of putting five bullets into far- 
right extremists.) 


David Brooks is a senior editor at The 
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The European press, which since 
World War II has assigned itself the 
noble mission of suppressing the 
views of the European masses, was 
even more aggressive in repeating 
and enforcing the correct line vis-a- 
vis the newly dead Dutch pol. Mr. 
Fortuyn, the Spanish newspaper El 
Mundo declared, was an “incendiary 
racist” and a “distant heir” to Hitler. 
The Irish Times labeled his views 
“anti-democratic,” which was odd 
since his views were being expressed 
in the context of an election cam¬ 
paign. Aftonbladety the most popular 
Swedish newspaper, likened him to a 
brownshirt—a fascist. In Germany 
Der Spiegel called him “the voice of 
hidden racism.” 

But there were some facts that 
didn’t fit neatly into the Fortuyn-as- 
Le Pen stereotype. All the news sto¬ 
ries mentioned that Fortuyn was gay, 
and did treat this as an intriguing 
wrinkle. However, they did not point 
out, since it would have been confus¬ 
ing, that Fortuyn was actually a 
champion of what you might call a 
radical gay lifestyle. He boasted of 
his promiscuity, of his nights spent 
in the back rooms of gay bars, the 
delight he took in the male prosti¬ 
tutes he kept around the house. 

Fortuyn was also an enthusiastic 
supporter of drug legalization and 
laxer rules on euthanasia. Unlike 
Le Pen, he was not an opponent 
of free trade and globalization. 
While Le Pen loathes what he calls 
Anglo-Saxon economic liberalism, 
Fortuyn admired Margaret Thatch¬ 
er. Confronted with bloated gov¬ 
ernment, Fortuyn once declared, “I 
will borrow that handbag from Mar¬ 
garet Thatcher, bang it on the table, 
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and say I want my money back.” 

In other words, Mr. Fortuyn was 
something of a libertarian, which 
puts him in an entirely different 
camp from Le Pen, Haider, and the 
others. But Fortuyn was not simply a 
libertarian, he was a nationalist liber¬ 
tarian. Mr. Fortuyn was proud of his 
country as a haven for liberty, gender 
equality, acceptance of homosexuals, 
soft drugs, and alternative lifestyles. 

But he perceived that most Mus¬ 
lim immigrants to Holland did not 
share these views. Muslims now 
make up one-eighth of the 
Dutch population, and in 
many cities over half of the 
young people under 12 are 
Muslim. “In Holland,” 

Fortuyn asked, “homo¬ 
sexuality is treated the 
same way as heterosexu¬ 
ality. In what Islamic 
country does that hap¬ 
pen?” Speaking of 
Islam, he declared: 

“How can you 
respect a culture if 
the woman has to 
walk several steps 
behind her man, has 
to stay in the kitchen 
and keep her mouth 
shut?” 

Fortuyn wrote a book called 
Against the Islamicization of Our 
Culture , defending Dutch liberty 
against what he saw as Muslims who 
don’t seek to assimilate and share the 
tolerant attitudes. Fortuyn summa¬ 
rized his argument in an interview 
shortly before his death: “Christiani¬ 
ty and Judaism have gone through 
the process of enlightenment, mak¬ 
ing them creative and constructive 
elements in society. That didn’t hap¬ 
pen in Islam. There is a tension 
between the values of modern society 
and the principles of Islam.” Fortuyn 
wrote another book called Fifty Years 
Israel , But For How Long? defending 
Israel against Islamic extremism. 
Israel, he argued, is an open, tolerant 
democracy under threat from closed, 
intolerant dictatorships. 

What confusion for the Victorian 
gent! In the parlors of polite society, 


social tolerance sits side by side with 
multiculturalism. They are two pas¬ 
tries on the platter of polite opinion. 
But Fortuyn was socially tolerant, 
even libertine, and it was for that rea¬ 
son he felt he could not be a multicul- 
turalist. 

The Victorian gent does have a 
strategy when confronted with this 
clash of Good Opinions. Insulation. 
Retreat to the high-minded tolerance 
of your suburb and social circle, and 


Pim Fortuyn 


leave it to other poor buggers to actu¬ 
ally live with the intolerant extrem¬ 
ists. That is to say, champion multi¬ 
culturalism from the enlightened 
venue of leafy London or Cam¬ 
bridge, and force the bastards in 
Israel or the neighborhoods to actu¬ 
ally confront the practical conse¬ 
quences of your ideas. 

But Fortuyn was a nationalist. 
The Victorian gent disapproves of 


nationalism, since it is a primitive 
passion, like excessive religious 
belief. But nationalism is actually a 
form of unselfishness, which takes 
one out of one’s immediate circle and 
induces one to love and care about 
one’s countrymen. In America, a 
nation of immigrants, nationalism 
takes one form. In France, the land 
of the blood and soil patrie , national¬ 
ism takes another form. In Holland, 
the land of pot bars, nationalism 
takes another form yet, Mr. For- 
tuyn’s. 

Fortuyn forcefully confronted the 
great contradiction in enlightened 
opinion. He argued that given the 
realities of the situation, one had to 
build a wall around one’s tolerance, 
and restrict the flow of people who 
refused to join the culture of 
openness. He proposed reduc¬ 
ing immigration flows and 
stepping up assimilation 
programs. 

One can argue about the 
merits of his platform. 
One can argue whether 
Islam is really as intolerant as 
Fortuyn made it out to be or 
even whether this intolerance 
toward homosexuality and euthan¬ 
asia is a good thing. But what is 
interesting from our point of view 
is that the Victorian gent that is the 
Western press corps could not even 
allow Pim Fortuyn to exist. 

With the unselfconscious instinct 
| for self-preservation that has always 
g been the great strength of Victorian- 
! ism, whether in its original form or 
today, the gent had to depict Fortuyn 
as something other than what he 
was. The gent had to depict him as 
a cliche, a far-right bogeyman. To 
acknowledge the existence of the 
real Fortuyn would be to acknowl¬ 
edge the rift between tolerance and 
multiculturalism. To do that would 
be to explore what this rift means— 
what it means in the Middle East 
and at home. 

That exploration is impermissible. 
It is beyond the bounds of polite dis¬ 
cussion. Hence, it does not exist. 

Pim Fortuyn is dead. In fact, he 
never existed. ♦ 
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California 

Schemin’ 

What did Gray Davis know, and when did he 
know it? by Stephen F. Hayes 


C ALIFORNIA GOVERNOR Gray 
Davis is known for his atten¬ 
tion to detail and his aggres¬ 
sive fund-raising. But now, with a 
fresh scandal brewing, Davis is claim¬ 
ing he knows no details of a contro¬ 
versial government contract—and 
that a campaign contribution accepted 
by a state employee who pushed for 
the deal had nothing to do with the 
unusual way Gray’s top advisers 
awarded it. 

Politicians from both parties are 
skeptical that Davis is telling the truth 
about the rushed, no-bid, $98 million 
software contract awarded last year to 
Oracle, the database giant. And as the 
controversy grows, it may well be the 
biggest threat to Davis’s chances for 
reelection. 

There’s never a good time for a 
scandal, of course. But for Davis the 
timing is particularly bad. A poll tak¬ 
en shortly before the story broke 
found the incumbent leading Repub¬ 
lican challenger Bill Simon by 14 
points—something of a reversal of for¬ 
tunes. Surveys taken six weeks earlier, 
immediately after Simon pulled off an 
upset of former Los Angeles mayor 
Richard Riordan in the Republican 
primary, suggested the race was even. 

Flying around the Golden State in 
the afterglow of his primary victory, 
Simon declared that the gubernatorial 
contest would be “a referendum on 
the failed leadership of Gray Davis.” 
Davis had other plans. With a compli¬ 
ant media, and some helpful criticism 
of Simon from fellow Republicans, the 
Davis campaign quickly refocused the 
debate on the favorite question in the 
Democratic playbook: Just how 
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extreme is Bill Simon? 

But the Oracle scandal has only two 
possible outcomes—either high-level 
incompetence in the Davis adminis¬ 
tration, or corruption. This makes 
Davis the story again, just as the Cali¬ 
fornia legislature prepares to tackle 
the state’s budget, which is $22 billion 
in the red and an unmitigated politi¬ 
cal disaster for the incumbent gover¬ 
nor. 

The Oracle story started slowly. It 
was last fall when the San Jose Mercury 
News first published an investigation 
questioning the deal. But it has gained 
momentum in recent weeks. In mid- 
April, the state auditor published a 
scathing report on the contract, con¬ 
cluding that the arrangement would 
not only fail to produce the millions 
in savings for the state that Oracle had 
projected but could end up costing 
California taxpayers $41 million. “The 
magnitude of the dollars and the mis¬ 
takes make this extremely serious,” 
said auditor Elaine Howie, who added 
that the Oracle review was one of the 
most “troubling” audits she had con¬ 
ducted in her 18-year career. 

Among her findings: 

* A survey of 127 California state 
agencies taken to determine the need 
for the new software found that only 
five thought it would be helpful. 

* Davis’s cabinet secretary, Susan 
Kennedy, who is also the governor’s 
deputy chief of staff, signed off on the 
deal. 

* The contract secured 277,000 
software licenses from Oracle, 
although there are only 234,000 state 
employees. 

* Ten months after the contract was 
rushed through, no state departments 
had acquired the licenses. 

More troubling than the contract 
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itself, perhaps, is the $25,000 contri¬ 
bution to Davis’s campaign that came 
just six days after the Oracle deal was 
finalized. In a Sacramento bar, Ravi 
Mehta, an Oracle lobbyist, handed the 
check to Arun Baheti, director of 
Davis’s e-government initiative and 
one of the state employees pushing 
hardest for the Oracle contract. 

Davis, for his part, claims igno¬ 
rance—not just of the Oracle contract 
specifically, but of high-tech issues 
generally. “I had no idea this contract 
was being negotiated,” he told 
reporters last week. “And I think most 
of you know, I’m barely on the infor¬ 
mation on-ramp, much less proficient 
in technology, so this is not a matter 
that would normally come to my 
attention. Nor did it.” 

He could be telling the truth. But 
that would mean two things that were 
supposed to happen didn’t. On May 
22, 2001, Davis’s policy director Kari 
Dohn telephoned Betty Yee, chief 
deputy director of the Department of 
Finance, to check on the status of the 
contract. Yee then sent an e-mail to 
others in her department noting that 
Dohn and Arun Baheti “are hot to 
trot on nailing down this agreement 
with Oracle.” She also asked about the 
status of the contract, “so I can brief 
Kari before she has to talk with the 
governor about this (likely sometime 
this week).” Davis claims that meet¬ 
ing never took place. 

Mehta, the Oracle lobbyist, also 
told Dohn that Oracle CEO Larry 
Ellison might call Davis to discuss the 
deal. Both Oracle and Davis claim the 
phone call never happened. 

But the Davis campaign doesn’t 
have an exemplary record of being 
honest about the Oracle deal. Top 
campaign officials have known for 
months that Baheti accepted the 
$25,000 contribution from Oracle. But 
before that information was made 
public, Davis’s spokesman claimed 
that “the people responsible for the 
contracts would be in no position to 
know about contributions to the gov¬ 
ernor, nor should they be. There are,” 
he said, “no dots to connect.” 

That turned out to be wrong, as the 
Simon campaign noted in a state¬ 


ment: “The dots are starting to be 
connected, and they paint a very trou¬ 
bling picture. The taxpayers need to 
know whether the dots lead all the 
way to the governor’s office.” 

It gets worse. Cynthia Curry, a 
senior attorney in the California 
Department of General Services, was 
given the contract at 12:30 p.m. on 
May 31, for approval that same day. 

Curry says she expressed reserva¬ 
tions about the expedited process, but 
the state awarded the contract anyway. 
“I haven’t seen a contract that had so 
many people pushing for it in higher 
government,” said Curry, whose job it 
is to study such agreements. “That 
was very unusual.” Shortly after the 



contract was signed, Curry testified 
last week, her boss received a phone 
call from Susan Kennedy, the gover¬ 
nor’s deputy chief of staff, praising the 
General Services department as a 
“can-do” agency. 

Representatives from the state of 
California and Oracle are in talks to 
cancel the embarrassing deal. And late 
last week, Davis vowed to return Ora¬ 
cle’s $25,000 donation. (It’s fair to ask 
why, though, since he maintains there 
was nothing shady about the contri¬ 
bution.) 

The California legislature is look¬ 
ing into the contract, though Republi¬ 
cans carp that with the Democrats 
running it, the investigation is lack¬ 
ing. “The contract was signed in the 
dark of night in a secret fashion,” says 


GOP assemblyman Rod Pacheco, a 
former prosecutor who sits on the 
panel investigating the deal. “It 
appears that’s how they want to pro¬ 
ceed with the investigation.” 

California attorney general Bill 
Lockyer has opened an investigation 
of his own. But Republicans point out 
that Lockyer is a Democrat who has 
taken $50,000 from Oracle since 
December 2000, more than any other 
elected official in the state has 
received. When Lockyer was asked 
whether he regretted taking that mon¬ 
ey from Oracle, he said, “I was wish¬ 
ing there was more.” He has since 
returned it. 

Understandably, skepticism is 
abundant. Even left-leaning editorial 
pages are hitting Davis hard. “Cam¬ 
paign fund-raising has been the great 
passion—indeed, the only passion—of 
Gov. Gray Davis’ career,” argued the 
Sacramento Bee in a May 4 editorial. 
“So when the governor’s office and his 
campaign say that Davis knew noth¬ 
ing about a botched, hurry-up $95 
million software contract with Oracle 
Corp. that led the company’s lobbyist 
to hand over a $25,000 contribution 
personally to the governor’s e-govern¬ 
ment director five days after the con¬ 
tract was signed, pardon us for being 
skeptical.” 

The San Jose Mercury News , echo¬ 
ing a request from GOP assembly 
leader Dave Cox, has asked the U.S. 
attorney’s office to investigate the 
matter. Published reports suggest the 
FBI is considering a criminal probe, 
something FBI spokesman Nick Rossi 
would neither confirm nor deny. 

On Friday, Bill Simon called 
explicitly for the U.S. attorney to get 
involved. “I want to give the benefit of 
the doubt to Bill Lockyer,” he says. 
“But I would join with Assemblyman 
Dave Cox in calling for the U.S. attor¬ 
ney to look at it. We can have concur¬ 
rent investigations. 

“I mean, it’s appalling. It’s, it’s . . . 
I can’t even say what I think because 
you’ll print it. It leaves the impression 
of dirty money, favors handed out 
under the table. It’s garden-variety, 
old-style politics straight out of the 
movies.” ♦ 
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A New Regime for 
the Palestinians? 

The Sharansky Plan gains traction. 

by Tom Rose 


L ast week’s standoff at Beth¬ 
lehem’s Church of the Nativity 
and the suicide bombing at Ri- 
shon le Zion’s Sheffield Pool Hall 
both made for gripping television. 
But neither will change the dynamic 
of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict the 
way the week’s most significant 
development did. 

The week’s biggest Middle East 
story happened not in the region but 
in Washington. For the first time 
since the start of the now dead Oslo 
peace process in 1993, talk of Pales¬ 
tinian regime-change—a subject pre¬ 
viously deemed unmentionable by 
the American and Israeli foreign pol¬ 
icy establishments—emerged in the 
form of open discussion of the need 
for sweeping reforms of the Palestin¬ 
ian Authority. 

The prelude to this turn of events 
occurred on May 3, when Israeli 
deputy prime minister Natan Sha¬ 
ransky—long the only voice to 
demand that Israel and the West 
insist upon Palestinian democratiza¬ 
tion—called for the end of the cur¬ 
rent Palestinian dictatorship in an 
op-ed in the Jerusalem Post. Under 
the multi-point plan Sharansky out¬ 
lined, Israel, the United States, and 
moderate Arab states would replace 
the Arafat regime with a new Pales¬ 
tinian Administrative Authority 
responsible for ruling the territories 
currently controlled by the Palestini¬ 
ans. Outside funding for this PAA 
would be contingent upon the dis¬ 
mantling of terrorist organizations, 
the “privatization” of the now state- 
controlled Palestinian media, a 
crackdown on incitement to terror, 
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and most important, a timetable for 
free and fair elections. Israel’s only 
power over the new PAA would be 
its right to “veto” candidates openly 
endorsing violence against Israelis or 
directly linked to terrorist organiza¬ 
tions or past terrorist actions. 

At first, the “Sharansky Plan” gen¬ 



erated about as much internal Israeli 
debate as all his previous calls for 
Palestinian reform—that is, none. 
En route to Washington, however, 
Sharon called Sharansky to say he 
was pushing to incorporate parts of 
the plan into the government’s pro¬ 
posal to be presented to President 


Bush. Still, not a single reform-ori¬ 
ented element of the Sharansky Plan 
made it into any official Israeli docu¬ 
ment. 

Nevertheless, the Sharansky Plan 
made the rounds in Washington. 
Two days after its publication in the 
Jerusalem Post , National Security 
Adviser Condoleezza Rice made 
headlines when she announced her 
support for “serious” Palestinian 
administrative reform. 

Arriving in Washington the same 
day, neither Prime Minister Sharon 
nor his delegation saw the Rice state¬ 
ment as the dramatic positive devel¬ 
opment that it was. But this time, 
Israeli tone-deafness may not matter. 
What does matter is that what 
Sharon came to talk about and what 
Rice claimed to want were two sides 
of a coin: Both grasped the need to 
move beyond Arafat. For the first 
time since Oslo, it is legitimate for a 
senior member of the United States 
government to talk about changing 
the Palestinian regime. 

Those unfamiliar with Israel’s 
reliance on dumb luck to bail it out 
of jam after jam might be excused for 
thinking this a beautifully coordinat¬ 
ed masterstroke. Israel’s prime min¬ 
ister arrives in Washington carrying 
a bulky “briefing book” of more than 
100 pages of original documents 
seized from Arafat’s offices in 
Ramallah, to display “the smoking 
gun”: irrefutable evidence that 
Arafat was intimately involved in 
dozens of specific terrorist attacks. 
At precisely that moment, the presi¬ 
dent’s national security adviser 
embraces reform. 

Sharon arrives to land the knock¬ 
out blow, while Rice starts creating a 
positive vision of what should come 
next. The stage seems set for finally 
tackling the single greatest impedi¬ 
ment to progress in the Israeli-Pales¬ 
tinian conflict, Yasser Arafat’s 
regime, and replacing it with a gov¬ 
ernment more tolerant and free. 
Now, if only more Israelis would join 
Sharansky in believing that decent 
government for and by the Palestini¬ 
ans could be achieved. ♦ 
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Put Your Money 
Where Your War Is 

The underfunded Bush Doctrine. 

by Gary Schmitt and Tom Donnelly 


P resident Bush has made plain 
from the start that the war on 
terrorism will be long and 
large. What he seems reluctant to 
admit is that it will also be expensive. 

Since September 11, the United 
States has routed the Taliban and al 
Qaeda in Afghanistan, committed 
thousands of troops to assist in the 
fight against terror groups in the 
Philippines, Georgia, and elsewhere, 
and stationed aircraft in Kyrgyzstan, 
Uzbekistan, and Bulgaria. The U.S. 
military presence in the Persian Gulf 
has been strengthened, and prepara¬ 
tions for the destruction of Saddam 
Hussein’s regime and some sort of 
democratic reconstruction in Iraq are 
underway. In case the Saudis won’t 
cooperate, alternate airfields and 
command centers are being readied 
in Turkey and the Gulf emirates. 

Yet despite these expanded com¬ 
mitments and the tensions mounting 
throughout the Middle East, not to 
mention President Bush’s fierce 
rhetoric, the implications of a larger 
war seem to a remarkable degree lost 
on Washington. Neither the adminis¬ 
tration nor Congress treats the war as 
a reason to accelerate the rebuilding 
and reform of the U.S. armed forces. 
The great gap between strategic ends 
and military means inherited from 
the Clinton years remains. The Pen¬ 
tagon’s budget shortfalls affect every¬ 
thing from its most immediate needs 
to its hopes for long-term moderniza¬ 
tion and “transformation.” 

From the start, the administration 
has failed to acknowledge the likely 
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true cost of the war. Its original 
wartime supplemental defense appro¬ 
priation of $20 billion was not 
enough; the estimated costs of 
Afghanistan alone quickly exceeded 
$2 billion per month. Yet recently, 
the Office of Management and Bud¬ 
get cut 30 percent from the extra 
funding required to cover the reserve 
and National Guard mobilization 
after September 11. Defense Secre¬ 
tary Donald Rumsfeld has therefore 
chosen to send 14,000 soldiers home 
early, rather than reduce other pro¬ 
grams to cover the $1.5 billion to 
keep them on the job. 

Though the president touts his 
2003 defense budget request, it will 
do little more than fund the Clinton 
program. When immediate war costs 
and past budget gimmicks are fac¬ 
tored in—things like mandatory per¬ 
sonnel and health care costs—the 
requested $48 billion “increase” 
shrinks to about $10 billion worth of 
new capability. 

This is consistent with the admin¬ 
istration’s narrow view of military 
requirements prior to September 11. 
George W. Bush campaigned on a 
promise to “skip a generation” of 
weapons. Now it appears the only 
program slated for cancellation is the 
ill-starred Crusader howitzer, and the 
Bush administration plans no near- 
term expansion of the military. 

In particular, Rumsfeld opposes 
any increase in the number of active- 
duty troops. Two weeks ago he told a 
group of soldiers, “Resources are 
always finite, and the question is, 
would we be better off increasing 
manpower or increasing capability 
and lethality?” 

The trouble is that today’s varied 


missions require lots of manpower. 
The failure to complete the victory in 
Afghanistan is partly due to the 
administration’s reluctance to send in 
sufficient numbers of U.S. troops and 
keep them there. Any campaign in 
Iraq will pose similar challenges. 
Even the victory in the Balkans 
remains at issue because of doubts 
among local factions about our will¬ 
ingness to keep troops there in suffi¬ 
cient numbers. 

Indeed, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
say they need at least 50,000 more 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
Marines. Gen. William Kernan, who 
oversees 80 percent of the forces sta¬ 
tioned in the United States, recently 
told Congress we have an “over¬ 
stretched” military, struggling to 
keep up with the demands of global 
operations and “fraying around the 
edges.” 

In an internal Pentagon memo, 
Rumsfeld went even further: “We are 
past the point where the Department 
can, without an unbelievably com¬ 
pelling reason, make any additional 
commitments.” With estimates of the 
troops needed for Iraq ranging from 
75,000 to 250,000, it’s hard to know 
exactly what to make of this state¬ 
ment except that there are too few 
men in uniform. 

The long-term budget outlook is 
even bleaker. The Bush request for 
2003 would push defense spending to 
3.5 percent of gross domestic prod¬ 
uct—up from 3 percent in Clinton’s 
last years but down from 4.4 percent 
as late as 1994. Moreover, the Bush 
defense numbers are now projected 
to decline , reaching 3.3 percent in 
2006. At those levels, the Pentagon 
will be short of firepower as well as 
manpower; the Crusader may be just 
the first of the larger programs to go. 

Merely to pay for the tactical air¬ 
craft whose purchase is already 
planned won’t be possible under such 
budgets. One result is that all the ser¬ 
vices contemplate reducing their par¬ 
ticipation in the multi-service Joint 
Strike Fighter program. The Air 
Force wants to protect its F-22 fighter 
program and would prefer to build a 
strike version of the plane. The Navy 
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has announced its intention to cut its 
buy of JSFs from 1,600 to 1,100. 
Struggling with a shortage of carrier 
aircraft, the Navy prefers a bird in 
the hand, the upgraded F/A-18 now 
in production, to two in the bush in 
the form of the JSF, whose produc¬ 
tion is probably a decade away. The 
Navy also needs to build new vari¬ 
ants of the F/A-18 for missions it now 
meets with creaking Vietnam-era 
EA-6B planes. And even the Marine 
Corps, though it would welcome the 
JSF to replace the Harrier, would 
rather have the V-22 Osprey tilt-rotor 
troop transport, a program the 
Marines are endeavoring to save (not 
least from their own mismanage¬ 
ment) and to fund. 

In sum, the JSF is everyone’s sec¬ 
ond priority within the military. But 
its outright cancellation is probably 
not in the cards. The program has 
tremendous support among U.S. 
allies—Great Britain alone is invest¬ 
ing billions in development—adding 
a complicating political dimension to 
any reckoning of the plane’s value. 

And then there’s the poor Army. 
The only good news for soldiers is 
that the Quadrennial Defense Review 
of 2001 did not shrink forces further. 
But the termination of the Crusader 
howitzer will leave ground forces 
increasingly forced to rely upon air 
power for close-in cover. According¬ 
ly, the Army soon will have no choice 
but to change the way it fights. 
Ground commanders are likely to be 
more cautious than before, reluctant 
to maneuver when air cover is not 
immediately on call. It is amazing 
that a B-2 bomber based in Missouri 
can fly for days to attack targets in 
Kosovo or Afghanistan, but soldiers 
in a tight spot can be forgiven for 
preferring fire support on the ground 
which they control. Finally, provid¬ 
ing air support in bad weather or at 
night is still an imperfect science. To 
make the most of the advantages U.S. 
ground troops gain from their ability 
to fight at night, they need their own 
fire support. 

The bottom line: The United 
States is not spending enough on 
defense. If defense spending doesn’t 


rise appreciably, we will buy smaller 
and smaller quantities of each sys¬ 
tem, forcing up unit costs and opera¬ 
tional costs, all the while driving 
what equipment we have into the 
ground. 

Nor can we “transform” our way 
out of this predicament. The editorial 
pages of the New York Times notwith¬ 
standing, the “revolution in military 
affairs” is no cheap fix. For example, 
all those space-related assets Rums¬ 
feld’s team wants are expensive; and 
advanced unmanned aerial vehi¬ 
cles—the fighters and bombers of the 
future—are projected to cost as much 
as F-16s. People are kidding them¬ 
selves if they think “transformation” 
will magically close the gap between 
available resources and military 
requirements. 

For more than a decade now, the 
United States has wanted to believe 
that its various military deployments 
around the globe were temporary— 


special cases, rather than the rule for 
the post-Cold War world. We now 
know better. Yet instead of adding to 
the military’s ranks, we have been 
treating the reserves and National 
Guard as though they were active 
duty forces. This can’t last. Those 
folks signed up to defend the home¬ 
land and help out in national emer¬ 
gencies; they didn’t sign up to be 
global soldiers, on call 24/7. 

America cannot exercise global 
leadership on the cheap. The United 
States is blessed with unprecedented 
power, rich allies in every corner of 
the world, and political principles 
that appeal to the universal desire for 
freedom. But these goods are not self- 
perpetuating, they are the fruits of 
success in war. The Bush Doctrine 
will eventually ring hollow unless it 
is backed by renewed military 
strength. The administration needs 
to start putting its money where the 
president’s mouth is. ♦ 
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David Low’s June 18, 1940, cartoon, courtesy of The Political Cartoon Society, on exhibit in Westminister Hall. 


Don’t Appease the 
United Nations 


We’re better off going it alone. 

by Arnold Beichman 



“ Mhv WEIL . UDHE ' 


F rom the fall of France and 
the retreat from Dunkirk in 
June 1940 until America was 
attacked at Pearl Harbor, England 
fought alone against the most formi¬ 
dable military machine in the world. 
Germany had also invaded its one¬ 
time ally the Soviet Union in June 
1941, but that battle did little to 
diminish the power of the Luftwaffe, 
which rained destruction over Britain 
night after night. Continental Europe 
was in Nazi hands and couldn’t help. 
Britain fought for its survival alone 
for 17 months. And won. 

Today, as the United States prose¬ 
cutes the war on terror, it finds itself 
like Britain six decades ago: with few 
reliable allies. The Europeans are 
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ambivalent about this war. The Unit¬ 
ed Nations is often hostile. Indeed, 
defending democracy and human 
rights against the world’s terrorist 
thugs is something the U.N. actively 
interferes with doing. 

Well, so be it. We’re often told that 
America can’t “go it alone,” but that’s 
preposterous. America is almost infi¬ 
nitely stronger than Britain was six 
decades ago. If our core values are at 
stake, then of course we can shoulder 
the burden of defending them alone. 

The degradation of the U.N. is 
symbolized by the nose-thumbing 
action of the majority ensconced in 
the U.N. Commission on Human 
Rights. This is the same group that 
booted the United States last year in a 
fit of pique. Whom have they now 
seen fit to add to the commission? 
Zimbabwe, whose dictator Robert 
Mugabe has violated about every 


principle that the commission pre¬ 
sumably stands for. And against the 
power of the anti-democratic U.N. 
majority, a parliamentary trick had to 
be exploited by the West in order to 
return the United States to member¬ 
ship on this commission. It is an 
obscenity that this commission 
includes such human rights violators 
as Cuba, China, Libya, Saudi Arabia, 
and Sudan, whose genocidal race and 
religious war against that country’s 
Christians goes bloodily on without 
demur from the CHR. 

In other words the CHR is one of 
several U.N. institutions where the 
criminals sit in judgment on them¬ 
selves, exploiting the democratic idea 
of majority voting, a practice banned 
in their own countries, to absolve 
themselves of crimes against their 
own people. Mugabe fixes his own 
reelection, arrests his election oppo¬ 
nent, suppresses press freedom, 
encourages lynchings and seizure of 
private property, so Zimbabwe is 
elected a member of the Commission 
on Human Rights. With members 
like these, whom does the U.N. inves¬ 
tigate? Well, Israel mostly. And Aus¬ 
tralia, for alleged mistreatment of 
refugees and aborigines. And Canada, 
for allegedly practicing “torture” and 
mistreatment of minorities. 

This week, just after another sui¬ 
cide bombing had killed 15 near Tel 
Aviv, the U.N. General Assembly vot¬ 
ed 74-4 to condemn Israel for its lack 
of cooperation with that body. This 
vote is of a piece with the U.N.’s usual 
double standard: one that indicts 
democracies and another that excul¬ 
pates the anti-democracies. 

Like its other moral inversions, the 
U.N.’s challenge to Israel’s right to 
exist as a nation is also a challenge by 
the U.N. majority to the United States 
and its goal of spreading freedom and 
respect for human rights worldwide. 
This challenge will only grow if we 
fail to confront the anti-democratic 
bloc that now runs the United 
Nations. 

When the U.N. came into existence 
in 1945, there were 51 members. 
Today there are 189, all of them 
blessed by the U.N. Charter, which 
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The Most Evil 
Part of the Axis 

How to deal with North Korea. 

by Eli J. Lake 


states that “the organization is based 
on the sovereign equality of all Mem¬ 
bers” and that membership “is open 
to all peace-loving states which accept 
the obligations contained in the pre¬ 
sent Charter and in the judgment of 
the Organization are able and willing 
to carry out these obligations.” What 
this sovereign equality means is that 
the votes of Burundi, Cuba, Fiji, 
Haiti, Palau, and Somalia equal the 
votes of the United States or Japan or 
Germany. And Zimbabwe and China 
get to sit in judgment on violations of 
human rights in Canada and Aus¬ 
tralia, all in the name of equality. 

The alternative to going it alone is 
appeasement. When Zimbabwe can be 
elected to the U.N. Commission on 
Human Rights and the West swallows 
it meekly, that’s appeasement. In 1940 
and 1941, Britain fought alone against 
great odds and won. Our fight is not 
only against worldwide terrorism but 
also with those who cheer, encourage, 
and even legitimize the terrorists. And 
all these cheerleaders of terror sit in 
the U.N., an “organization [that] is 
based on the sovereign equality of all 
Members.” Winston Churchill knew 
what to do. ♦ 
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T he day the White House 
announced it would resume 
talks with “axis of evil” char¬ 
ter member North Korea, the presi¬ 
dent’s administrator for the U.S. 
Agency for International Develop¬ 
ment told an audience of policymak¬ 
ers and journalists in Washington just 
how evil that regime really is. 

Even as Andrew Natsios, the 
author of a new book on the North 
Korean famine, was explaining how 
the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea had systematically starved 
hundreds of thousands of its citizens 
between 1995 and 1999, White House 
spokesman Ari Fleischer issued the 
following statement: “The Perma¬ 
nent Mission of the Democratic Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of Korea (DPRK) to 
the United Nations has informed the 
State Department that the DPRK is 
prepared to begin talks with the Unit¬ 
ed States. The United States will 
work to determine the timing and 
other details in the coming days.” 

Natsios, who was careful to stipu¬ 
late that he was not speaking for the 
administration, recounted how in the 
face of the famine the Hermit King¬ 
dom denied food to the entire north¬ 
east region of the country, to workers 
in unproductive mines and factories, 
and to any North Korean who moved 
from the place their ration card had 
been issued. 

“They killed those people not 
because they did not like them, but 
because they were irrelevant,” Nat¬ 
sios told a gathering at the Woodrow 
Wilson Center in Washington. As he 
recounts in The Great North Korean 
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Famine (United States Institute of 
Peace), allotments of corn were 
halved for farmers in 1996, creating a 
breakdown in the country’s food dis¬ 
tribution network. The North Kore¬ 
an farmers he interviewed told Nat¬ 
sios, “Once they did that, it was very 
clear, we had to steal all the food in 
the collective or we ourselves would 
starve.” Eventually the government 
had to dispatch soldiers to guard the 
cornfields, and later soldiers to guard 
those guards, Natsios said, to keep 
the army from succumbing to bribes 
from farmers. 

In the weeks ahead, the Bush 
administration will send Charles 
Pritchard, the U.S. special envoy to 
North Korea, to begin talks on mis¬ 
sile sales, nuclear weapons inspec¬ 
tions, and the estimated 700,000 
troops Pyongyang has massed near 
the border with its southern neigh¬ 
bor. 

This week Defense Secretary Don¬ 
ald Rumsfeld, Vice President Richard 
Cheney, National Security Adviser 
Condoleezza Rice, and Deputy Secre¬ 
tary of State Richard Armitage are 
scheduled to hash out what tack 
Pritchard should take with his inter¬ 
locutors in Pyongyang. Like most of 
the internal foreign policy debates 
over the axis of evil, this one divides 
the administration’s neoconservatives 
from its Clintonistas. 

In the latter camp, the National 
Security Council’s Asia directorate 
and the State Department’s Korea 
desk favor giving Pritchard flexibility 
to pare down the president’s compre¬ 
hensive policy agenda for the Hermit 
Kingdom and concentrate on a single 
issue. 

Administration officials call this 
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North Korean soldiers parade in Pyongyang, April 25, 2002. 


“sequencing”—negotiating separate¬ 
ly on the several aims the president 
has set out. These aims are to shrink 
North Korea’s conventional military 
forces; give the International Atomic 
Energy Agency the unfettered access 
it needs to inspect North Korean 
nuclear power sites; end North Kor¬ 
ean sales of missiles and related tech¬ 
nology; and accelerate peace talks 
between the north and south. 

On the other side of the debate, the 
Office of the Vice President and the 
Pentagon want negotiations to focus 
on what one administration official 
calls “issues central to the nature of 
the regime.” This would mean press¬ 
ing the North Koreans to lift the 
secrecy that shrouds their unconven¬ 
tional military programs and asking 
for transparency in the distribution 
of international food aid to hungry 
people. 

This faction also seeks to avoid 
succumbing to diplomatic blackmail. 
“The hard-line approach is that you 
don’t reward North Korea for not 
engaging in behavior they should not 
have done in the first place,” the offi¬ 
cial said. 

This means, first, refraining from 
any up-front concessions in response 
to North Korea’s ending its robust 
trade in missile technology with Iran, 
Libya, Syria, and Egypt. The CIA 
and the Defense Intelligence Agency 
estimate Kim Jong Il’s regime pock¬ 


ets $1 billion annually from selling 
missiles abroad, and the State 
Department’s Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research puts the figure slightly 
lower. Compare that with the $520 
million the country earns annually 
from the export of minerals, metal¬ 
lurgical products, conventional arma¬ 
ments, and agricultural and fishery 
products. 

While President Clinton’s secre¬ 
tary of state, Madeleine Albright, 
never proposed reimbursing the 
North Koreans for forgone missile 
exports, she did offer them a tantaliz¬ 
ing carrot. In an interview last week, 
Ambassador Wendy Sherman, the 
State Department’s counselor who 
spent hours in negotiations with Kim 
Jong II during an October 2000 visit 
to Pyongyang with Albright, 
described the outlines of the deal that 
nearly materialized back then: If the 
North Koreans stopped developing, 
deploying, and exporting missiles, we 
would help them obtain a satellite— 
as she put it, “We would discuss the 
possibility of helping coordinate the 
launching of non-strategic, non-mili¬ 
tary satellites on non-DPRK boosters 
under appropriate transfer-of-tech- 
nology controls.” 

The missiles-for-satellites deal is 
exactly the kind of thing the presi¬ 
dent’s hawks want to avoid—espe¬ 
cially at a time when the U.S. govern¬ 
ment has information to suggest that 


North Korea is developing a clandes¬ 
tine nuclear weapons program 
notwithstanding the agreement it 
signed in 1994 with the United States 
pledging to forgo this activity. The 
CIA’s latest unclassified report on the 
acquisition of technology for weapons 
of mass destruction says, “We assess 
that North Korea has produced 
enough plutonium for at least one, 
and possibly two, nuclear weapons.” 

In a speech at the Heritage Foun¬ 
dation on May 6, Under Secretary of 
State for Arms Control and Interna¬ 
tional Security John Bolton said that 
the North Koreans are also develop¬ 
ing chemical and biological weapons. 
“Despite the fact that its citizens are 
starving, the leadership in Pyongyang 
has spent large sums of money to 
acquire the resources, including a 
biotechnology infrastructure, capable 
of producing infectious agents, tox¬ 
ins, and other crude biological 
weapons,” he said. 

Whether Charles Pritchard will be 
authorized to allow North Korea to 
parlay these programs into diplomat¬ 
ic and financial benefits from Wash¬ 
ington depends on the outcome of the 
Bush administration’s internal delib¬ 
erations this week. Lest the special 
envoy lose sight of the true nature of 
the regime he is going to encounter, a 
copy of Andrew Natsios’s book might 
be just the thing to read on the plane 
to Pyongyang. ♦ 
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America’s Ascendancy, 
Europe’s Despondency 

Why we horrify them , and they exasperate us. 


By James W Ceaser 

O n his trip to Europe next week, President 
Bush will encounter more discontent 
among our allies than at any time in 
recent memory. A gulf is opening 
between our two continents, and the rea¬ 
sons are not just temporary or political. Deep-seated 
trends in Europe, quite apart from President Bush’s par¬ 
ticular policies, all point to a growing ambivalence about 
America and its position in the world. 

The first cause of this ambivalence is American ascen¬ 
dancy. It sometimes seems that the only thing Europeans 
fear more than American failure is American success. 
American setbacks may endanger Europe’s security and 
economic well-being, but American victories injure Euro¬ 
peans’ pride, forcing the painful acknowledgement that 
the great issues of world politics pass through Washing¬ 
ton, not Paris, Berlin, or Brussels. 

This ambivalence about America has been on display 
in every major crisis of recent times. In the later stages of 
the Cold War, American failure would have left Europe 
divided and threatened with Soviet domination; but 
American success deprived Europe of its role as mediator 
between the superpowers and transformed Berlin from 
the focal point of a worldwide confrontation into a tourist 
mecca. In the Gulf War, failure would have subjected 
Europe to Iraqi blackmail over oil; victory made U.S. 
conventional military power the envy of the world. In the 
Balkans, failure would have left a seething cauldron of 
nationalisms on Europe’s southern flank and a huge 
refugee crisis; success confirmed the need for American 
intervention even to defuse security problems in Europe’s 
backyard. In Afghanistan, failure would have left Europe 
more vulnerable to terrorism; success has fanned fears 
that America is an empire beyond all restraint. 

Our friends’ ambivalence, of course, is not to be con¬ 
fused with outright anti-Americanism. Still, beyond a 
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certain point, ambivalence lends credibility to anti-Amer¬ 
icanism. This clearly is the situation today, where Euro¬ 
pean diplomats express an increasingly alarmist view of 
American intentions. Inevitably, too, this attitude pro¬ 
vokes in response a crude American Euro-bashing, now 
some commentators’ sport of choice. It consists of select¬ 
ing a nation whose critics are vocal and intelligent (usual¬ 
ly France), finding an over-the-top comment by one of its 
intellectuals or politicians (not hard to do), then ascribing 
perfidy to our “allies,” with the term in quotes as if to call 
Europeans’ solidarity into doubt. 

Cooler heads deplore all these excesses. America, 
pleads the Kennedy School’s Joseph Nye, “can’t go it 
alone.” But it is equally true that his prudent admonish¬ 
ment should not lead us to bend at every accusation of 
arrogance as the price of Europeans’ support. It is neces¬ 
sary first to understand the sources of European ambiva¬ 
lence, so that we can respond intelligently. 

I n discussing American ascendancy, European ana¬ 
lysts speak variously of the American “hegemon” or 
the “imperium” or the “hyperpower.” Such terms are 
supposedly neutral or descriptive, but they can also carry 
a polemical edge. When asked to explain his labeling of 
America as a “hyperpower,” French foreign minister 
Hubert Vedrine observed that the term “was not a criti¬ 
cism but a fact.” He then went on: “The United States is 
not the sole country convinced of being endowed with a 
universal mission, but it is the only one that has the 
means for doing so and that considers itself entirely legit¬ 
imate in carrying out this role.” One does not know 
whether to be flattered or insulted. 

Europeans’ responses to the specter of imperium have 
been of two sorts: Either the imperium should be 
checked and diminished, or it should be embraced, with 
efforts made to manage and control it. One way to achieve 
the first objective would be for Europeans to form a coun¬ 
terweight capable of dealing with the United States on 
terms of greater equality, which would require building a 
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significant European military capability. Some have just 
this goal in mind for the European Union, though so far 
political leaders have much preferred to talk about it 
rather than pay the price to realize it. Why, after all, 
spend so much for so little practical gain? For now, a 
European military superpower seems a long way off. 

Another way to check America is to demand that it 
renounce imperial designs and behave more like a nation 
among other nations. But no sooner is this remedy pro¬ 
posed than it runs into the obvious difficulty that even 
when America pursues “just” its national interest, it ends 
up, because of its size and power, exerting a dispropor¬ 
tionate influence. We suffer from the E.F. Hutton prob¬ 
lem: When America speaks, people listen. 

It has reasonably been suggested that in certain non- 
strategic areas—say, the marketing of culture, from 
movies to fast food—America should exercise self- 
restraint in order to foster a diverse world in which sensi¬ 
ble particularities are respected. Yet here, oddly enough, 
it is Europeans (and their American Amen corner) who 
often fail to practice what they preach. They seek their 
own European hegemony, not plurality. 

Thus, while few Americans are disturbed by Euro¬ 
peans’ lavish welfare states, many Europeans take offense 
at America’s “capitalist” system. It troubles few Ameri¬ 
cans that Europe has abandoned capital punishment, but 
it is deeply dismaying to many Europeans that we retain 
it. In the name of “multilateralism,” Americans like 
Joseph Nye demand that we follow European standards 
as the way to maintain our leadership: “Our soft power,” 
writes Nye, “is eroded more by issues such as capital pun¬ 
ishment and gun control, where we are deviants in opin¬ 
ion among advanced countries, than by the cultural 
changes we share with others.” But following Europe’s 
lead, while it may suit the partisans of “progressive” mea¬ 
sures in this instance, is hardly a reliable guide for Amer¬ 
ican policy. Only recently many Europeans, and their 
American followers, were also expressing concern at the 
rise of religious faith in America. 

For the most part, however, Europeans have resigned 
themselves to America’s imperium. Their objective, they 
say, is to keep it benign. The American imperium in this 
view is a world institution, and accordingly it must serve 
the world’s interests, not just America’s. Europeans obvi¬ 
ously have a profound stake in this outcome, all the more 
in that they are not passive observers but participants as 
allies. Americans who listen too much to some of their 
own overenthusiastic commentators all too readily forget 
that Allied troops are today in Afghanistan, where they 
daily face substantial risk. Europeans naturally feel 
slighted when they do not receive recognition, or when 
commentators and some government officials treat 


NATO as if it were just one “coalition” among many, to 
be ordered up a la carte as the situation warrants. The 
Allied view is that there is one permanent coalition that 
counts—NATO—which should be supplemented by sec¬ 
ondary coalitions. But while this conception of affairs 
properly applies to the European theater, the rest of the 
world is different. Sometimes—as in Afghanistan, where 
the United States has assembled partners including some 
outside or at the fringes of Europe, such as Pakistan, Rus¬ 
sia, and Uzbekistan—non-NATO nations may play an 
important role in a global strategy. 

A recurring question has been how much European 
views should influence American thinking when the two 
are at odds. No magical formula can supply the answer. 
These are matters to be determined case by case, in the 
light of traditional practices of consultation and long¬ 
standing institutional arrangements. Ideally, important 
allies would have a way to make themselves heard by 
Congress, but only Tony Blair seems to have figured out 
how to do that. The real difficulty, however, is not that 
European views go unheard—the New York Times and 
Harvard intellectuals make sure that doesn’t happen— 
but that debates are conducted with an enormous amount 
of bad faith. Ideas that are at odds with European think¬ 
ing are often presented by Europeans, and by Americans 
who share their views, as being isolationist or as serving a 
purely American interest. What they often represent, 
however, is a different judgment of how best to serve the 
“imperium’s” general interest. 

Whatever one thinks of the merits of missile defense, 
for example, it is not a policy of American withdrawal 
from the world—a plan to hide behind a shield so that 
Florence is destroyed while Los Angeles is saved—but a 
strategy to allow America to perform its international role 
more effectively in the face of certain kinds of threats. By 
the same token, the policy of “regime change” being 
advocated for Iraq is designed to advance not a purely 
American interest, but a world freer of threats to civilized 
nations. European disagreement with such policies needs 
to be weighed, but the claim that they will cost the Unit¬ 
ed States its good standing in the world—diminish its 
“soft power”—should not be regarded as dispositive. 

E uropean ambivalence about America has a deeper 
cause, however, than differing judgments about 
policy. It is rooted in Europe’s and America’s dif¬ 
ferent views of the source of “agency” in world politics. 
For centuries it was recognized that the primary actor in 
international affairs was the nation-state, aided at the 
fringes by semi-permanent alliances and international 
organizations. But this view is no longer dominant in 
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Europe. For the past few decades, Europe has been 
engaged in the process of dismantling the nation-state 
and denationalizing political life. Before the European 
Union can be “constructed” (whatever it may ultimately 
prove to be), not only existing nation-states, but also the 
idea of the nation-state itself, must be called into ques¬ 
tion. This project is domestic, but it also profoundly 
affects Europeans’ outlook on international affairs. If the 
nation-state is no longer the relevant unit of organization 
for domestic political life, then what is its legitimate sta¬ 
tus in the international arena? 

There is a great paradox here. Europe was the cradle 
of the modern state, which grew up between the sixteenth 
and the nineteenth centuries. And Europe spread the 
state system to the world. Other modes of organization of 
political life have existed or been contemplated, such as 
the tribe, the city-state, the empire, and the world state. 
The European nation-state system, as Pierre Manent has 
argued, was heir to the ancient city-state system perfected 
in Greece, then swept aside by the emergence of the 
empires. The nation-state had the advantage of being a 
unit large enough for reasonable self-sufficiency, yet con¬ 
ducive to a meaningful political life. Organized around 


the principle of balance of power, the state system in 
Europe provided sufficient security for each of the mem¬ 
bers most of the time, while allowing for the humane 
development of European civilization as a whole. 

In the rest of the world, this European export was 
either imposed or adopted—often more in name than in 
fact. Under the label of “states” were to be found landed 
empires (like the Soviet Union and China), countries 
whose inhabitants yearned to be part of a larger nation 
(like the states of the Arab world), and geographical enti¬ 
ties within which tribes or clans (often spilling over into 
other states, as in Afghanistan and many parts of Africa) 
offered people their primary political affiliation. Still, the 
state became the universal norm, and each state had its 
boundaries, its flag, its sovereignty, and eventually its seat 
in the United Nations General Assembly. 

In the judgment of advanced Europeans today, the 
nation-state system has proven an abject failure, at least 
for Europe. The world wars of the last century brought 
Europe to the brink of devastation and reduced it from 
the pinnacle of world power to a secondary position. In 
the wake of this disaster, Germany, afraid of its own 
nationalism, sought protection from itself in a larger 
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political grouping. France saw in a new arrangement a 
way of expanding its influence over the whole continent. 
Britain is, well, still trying to decide what to do. The 
European project has been further fueled by the recogni¬ 
tion that none of the participating states any longer has 
the capacity to be the premier world power. The nation¬ 
state has accordingly lost much of its appeal in the heart 
of the continent. It is chiefly nations that have achieved 
independence only recently, such as Poland and Croatia, 
that still regard the nation-state as a desirable arrange¬ 
ment. Advanced Europeans make clear that this form will 
be left behind as these nations attain a higher stage of 
development and are integrated into Europe. 

America’s experience with the nation-state could 
hardly have been more different. The nation-state has not 
failed Americans—indeed, it hasn’t 
occurred to the average citizen that 
its status could be doubted. Ameri¬ 
cans turn instinctively to the nation 
for security, and they regard it as a 
permanent locus of meaningful polit¬ 
ical life. This difference in perspec¬ 
tive is fundamental and leads 
inevitably to different ways of 
responding to the world. Europeans 
consider American displays of 
nationalism, in which we indulge 
without embarrassment or apology, 
anachronistic. In Europe such senti¬ 
ments have been pushed to the margins of political life, 
where they now assume the form—partly for want of any 
healthy outlet—of extreme nationalistic and xenophobic 
parties. Polite Europeans increasingly equate American 
patriotism with these crude sentiments. Meanwhile, some 
Americans view Europe’s postnational, postmodern ideas 
as expressing the dispiritedness of countries no longer up 
to dealing with the harsher realities of world politics. 

E urope has long been an exporter of ideas. Its 
thinkers are used to regarding Europe as the center 
of the world, and therefore usually fail to notice 
that from a global perspective, what is taking place in 
Europe is of parochial significance. Instead, most Euro¬ 
pean theorists and their American followers have sought 
to universalize the European experience. They speak of 
the death of the nation-state and the movement to some 
new form of international organization as if it were a sure 
thing. The common assumption that Europeans deplore 
and seek to restrict “globalization” may be apt when that 
term is equated with Americanization. But Europeans 
have been the silent partisans of globalization in the 


realm of security, where they have sought to combine the 
protection offered by international alliances with low 
defense spending for themselves. Yet for all the talk, it 
remains unclear what will take the place of the state sys¬ 
tem. 

For a moment after the collapse of communism— 
which occurred, miraculously, without overt use of force 
—some thought they saw the answer: Major war was a 
thing of the past, and the few, limited security threats that 
remained, such as outbreaks of nationalism or tribal war¬ 
fare, could be handled by international peacekeeping 
operations under the United Nations. This international¬ 
ization of security would be supplemented by various 
international courts, all situated in Europe, which would 
resolve conflicts using evolving norms of international 
law. (The International Criminal 
Court, which President Bush only 
last week declined to recognize, is 
just one example.) When the United 
Nations proved inadequate or 
unavailable in the Balkan crisis, a 
new security regime operating under 
NATO was brought in to do the job, 
keeping American force under 
alliance control. Above all, the 
assumption was that mobilization for 
war must not rest on any national 
principle. No distinction was made 
between a perverted nationalism, as 
seen in Serbia, and a reasonable expression of the nation¬ 
al idea. 

All of this amounted to a shell game whose purpose 
was to conceal the principal actor—the United States. But 
no such immaculate deception can camouflage the more 
robust uses of force undertaken or contemplated since 
September 11. In the 1990s, American diplomacy often 
went along with European views, even though it was clear 
that rivalries among states—including superstates such as 
China—would continue to pose the traditional problems 
of international politics. Plainly, too, some security issues 
of particular interest to the United States, like Israel and 
Taiwan, didn’t fit the new internationalist paradigm. 

Now, the United States has undertaken a war against 
terrorism, and Americans have mobilized largely on a 
national basis. Our allies cannot have expected otherwise, 
and they can offer no real alternative. They have every 
right to insist that this American national engagement be 
enlightened and mindful of the “imperial” responsibili¬ 
ties of the United States; also that their moral support 
and material contributions be properly valued. But they 
have neither the right nor the ability to prevent the Unit¬ 
ed States from acting in defense of its national ideal. ♦ 


The nation-state 
has not failed 
America ns — indeed, 
it hasn’t occurred 
to the average citizen 
that its status 
could he doubted. 
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A Nation Like Ours 

Why Americans stand with Israel. 


By David Gelernter 

philosopher’s job is to show you what you 
would otherwise miss because it is right in 
front of your nose, too close to focus on. In 
one of Mel Brooks’s worst, funniest movies, 
he played a “stand-up philosopher,” and we 
could use some stand-up philosophy right now. 

Have you ever wondered (a stand-up philosopher 
might ask) why so many Americans feel an instinctive 
sympathy for Israel that Europeans can’t understand? 
According to such noted experts on U.S. culture as Bishop 
Desmond Tutu and certain leading French statesmen, this 
sympathy merely goes to show the power of American 
Jews in U.S. politics. It’s hard to tell whether the bishop 
and the French elite are against Jews, or merely against 
Jews’ having opinions. In any case, a stand-up philosopher 
would suggest that they drop it and look at a history book 
instead. Find out where the United States came from; then 
look up Israel. It’s never too late for world leaders to learn 
the facts of life. Jews are powerful and influential in this 
country. But if no Jew had ever set foot in America, the 
United States and Israel would tend to understand each 
other nonetheless—because they are two of a kind. 

Both are pick-up nations created out of ideas, with pop¬ 
ulations drawn from all over the globe; they are self-made 
nations in a world where most nations had nationhood 
handed to them on a silver platter. A Frenchman or Japan¬ 
ese is so far removed from nation-building that he no 
longer has any moral stake in it; the energy and struggle 
that created France or Japan are none of his business. He 
washes his hands of them. Americans and Israelis still 
remember that nations do not create themselves. 

Proto-Americans arrived here and proto-Israelis over 
there uninvited, from Europe, and set about making 
homes for themselves in the large empty spaces between 
indigenous settlements. They were small minorities at 
first, far from home and (in many cases) in strikingly 
unworldly frames of mind. Europeans can’t conceive of 
creating a nation in such a manner. 

The indigenous Indians and Palestinians confronted 
America and Israel with roughly similar moral problems 


David Gelernter is a contributing editor to The Weekly Standard. 


from the start. But American and Israeli settlers had to 
leave Europe; they felt the pressure at their backs. And 
once they arrived in their new lands, everywhere they 
looked they saw empty space, and so they naively assumed 
that there would be room for everybody. In the years 
immediately after the First World War, Martin Gilbert 
writes, 

less than 10 percent of the land area of Palestine was under 
cultivation. The rest, whether stony or fertile, was unculti¬ 
vated. No Arab cultivator need be dispossessed for the 
Zionists to make substantial land purchases. The potential 
of the land, on which fewer than a million people were liv¬ 
ing on both sides of the Jordan, was regarded as enormous. 

Why does the United States belong to Americans? 
Because we built it. We conceived the idea and put it into 
practice bit by bit. Why does Israel belong to Israelis? 
True, Jews have lived there in unbroken succession since 
the Romans destroyed the Second Temple in the year 70. 
True, Jews were hounded out of their homes in Europe and 
the Arab Middle East, had nowhere else to go, and 
demanded the right to live. But ultimately, the land of 
Israel belongs to Israelis for the same reason America 
belongs to Americans: Because Israelis conceived and built 
it—and what you create is yours. 

If you want a homeland, you must create one. You 
drain swamps, lay out farms, build houses, schools, roads, 
hospitals, playgrounds, movie theaters, office parks (and 
don’t forget the discount souvenir shops). That’s how 
America got its homeland, and that is why Israel belongs 
to the Israelis. 

American settlers (the tragic fact is) committed gross 
crimes against American Indians. We don’t lessen the sig¬ 
nificance of those crimes by noting that Indians commit¬ 
ted crimes against the settlers too, and crimes against other 
Indians. The United States has long since acknowledged 
and deeply (even bitterly) regretted its own crimes. No 
killing or exiling of Indians would have been necessary for 
the settlers to realize their goal, as they laid it out in a bal¬ 
lad in colonial Virginia: “We hope to plant a nation, where 
none before hath stood.” 

Israeli settlers had similar goals. In 1937, a British gov¬ 
ernment commission called on Winston Churchill to 
address the future of Palestine; would it not be “harsh 
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injustice” to the Arabs, he was asked, if Jews were allowed 
to enter Palestine at will, become a majority and eventually 
set up a Jewish state? “Why is there harsh injustice done,” 
Churchill answered, “if people come in and make a liveli¬ 
hood for more, and make the desert into palm groves and 
orange groves? Why is it injustice because there is more 
work and wealth for everybody? There is no injustice. The 
injustice is when those who live in the country leave it to 
be desert for thousands of years.” 

N o analogy between Palestinians and American 
Indians will fly. The differences are too deep. 
But in other ways there are remarkable similari¬ 
ties between proto-Israeli and proto-American settlers, 
especially New Englanders. 

In pre-1917 Ottoman-ruled Palestine, as in colonial 
New England, settlers from Europe built villages in a 
harsh, beautiful countryside where they had come to be 
free. Both communities were saturated with Scripture. 
Both had faith in the redemptive sanctity of labor on the 
land—the Jews (if anything) even more than the New Eng¬ 
landers, although the New Englanders were probably 
greater believers in Israel’s God. Both communities relied 
on universal military training for self-defense. Both were 
dedicated to education, and determined to found universi¬ 
ties. The same Hebrew names rushed like brook-water 
through both societies. Both had a moral seriousness that 
was fundamentally alien to modern Europe. 

They started out with roughly the same peaceful inten¬ 
tions towards the indigenous inhabitants. (Of course in 
Palestine, some of the indigenous inhabitants were Jews.) 
In the mid-1600s, William Bradford described the Pil¬ 
grims’ treaty with the Indians, “which has now continued 
this twenty-four years.” It was based on scrupulous reci¬ 
procity and mutual friendship. In the years before the First 
World War, A.D. Gordon wrote that Jewish settlers must 
have the “moral courage” to approach the Arabs humanely, 
“even if the other side is not all that is desired. Indeed, 
their hostility is all the more reason for our humanity.” 

In settling America, proto-Americans were venturing 
forth; proto-Israelis were returning home. Yet the Bible 
insists that Jews were not the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
land of Israel. (The Hebrew Bible, with its guileless, tact¬ 
less, relentless honesty, is the same sort of PR disaster that 
modern Israel has become.) “God said to Abraham: Ven¬ 
ture forth from your land, and from your birthplace, and 
from your father’s house, to the land that I will show you” 
(Genesis 12:1). New England settlers took this command¬ 
ment personally. Before the Puritans departed Southamp¬ 
ton for America in 1630, the Reverend John Cotton 
preached them a sermon on II Samuel 7:10—“Moreover I 


will appoint a place for my people Israel, and I will plant 
them, that they may dwell in a place of their own and 
move no more.” 


O f course, the Jews had to buy the land on which 
they settled. The Arabs and Turks were hardly 
likely to give it away, to Jews least of all. At times, 
the Turks were hard put to see the point of Jews altogether; 
at Passover 1917, all Jews were expelled from Jaffa and 
Jerusalem. The Jewish National Fund was established to 
collect money for land purchases in Palestine. The Roth¬ 
schilds were definitely a help, but Jews all over the world 
chipped in. The JNF’s sky-blue collection-boxes became 
fixtures wherever Jews lived. They still are. 

As the Jewish settlement grew, Jews repeatedly made 
clear their willingness to share the land with Arabs. After 
the First World War, Turkish Palestine became the British 
Mandate. In 1947, the U.N. proposed to partition British 
Palestine into a Jewish state plus a new Arab state—an 
Arab Palestine. The U.N.’s finicky, snaking-around parti¬ 
tion line created an Israel within which Jews were the 
majority, but left more than 100,000 Jews out in the cold— 
Jews who lived in Jerusalem, which was supposed to be 
internationalized, or in lands assigned to the Arabs. For 
the Jews this wasn’t much of a state, and its borders were 
laughably indefensible. But they accepted the plan, joyful¬ 
ly. They danced in the streets. Thus Israel’s founders and 
the Israeli people publicly and explicitly endorsed the idea 
of Jewish and Arab Palestines side by side. 

The Arab response had the virtue of simplicity. No one 
has ever had any trouble understanding “Kill the Jews.” 
Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia 
attacked the Jewish State at birth. “Pretty soon,” the Syri¬ 
an prime minister is said to have notified a British diplo¬ 
mat, “the Arab armies will teach the Jews a lesson they will 
never forget.” This they did. The Jews never have forgot¬ 
ten, and never will. The Arabs fought savagely—if you 
were wounded, better die than fall into their hands—and 
when the war was over, some one percent of the Jewish 
population was dead. But the Jews had not been thrown 
into the sea. They had fought their way outward to the 
“1967 borders.” 

In 2000 Prime Minister Ehud Barak agreed, once 
again: two states, side by side. The Arab response was a 
fresh wave of murder and mayhem. 

A merica pushed its borders out deliberately. Israel 
won new territory in wars provoked by its enemies. 
In both cases, newly accessible lands were irre¬ 
sistible to a certain segment of the population. 
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Israeli settlers are not all alike. Some set out for the ter¬ 
ritories because of patriotism—to strengthen Israeli securi¬ 
ty (which, Lord knows, needed strengthening). Some set 
out to find cheaper, wider-open living spaces. Some set out 
in obedience to God’s will—or, as Americans used to call 
it, “manifest destiny.” Nowadays, enlightened people find 
the very idea of America’s “manifest destiny” too ludicrous 
even to sneer at. But a stand-up philosopher might ask: 
What would a nation have to do to prove this absurd the¬ 
sis, that its emergence represented “God’s will”? Perhaps 
save the world from Nazi and Japanese tyranny, defeat 
Soviet communism, and serve as an inspiration to free¬ 
dom-loving peoples everywhere? Would that be a start? 
Reasonable people will differ about what it all means—but 
if there were more philosophers on the scene, we would be 
less apt to reject ideas without thinking about them. 

T oday it is no accident that America and Israel tend 
to understand each other—even to empathize with 
one another—not invariably, but on the whole. To 
see why, you don’t have to be Bishop Tutu or some emi¬ 
nent Frenchman resurrecting tired but ever-popular Nazi 
theories about the satanically persuasive Jew. There is an 


easier explanation. The founding settlers of America and 
of modern Israel were offered victimhood on easy terms, 
and turned it down cold. They chose to create new nations 
out of nothing instead. 

When Menachem Ussishkin addressed the Paris Peace 
Conference as a Zionist delegate in 1919, Jews had ample 
grounds for self-pity. They were more than entitled to all 
they wanted. The Russian civil war was under way, and 
“Russian Jewry,” Ussishkin noted, “is undergoing fresh 
torrents of murder and rioting.” But he rejected victim- 
hood. He did not want to be rescued; he only wanted Jews 
to be allowed to rescue themselves. 

What we want, he said, is to “renew our own lives and 
revive the national and cultural tradition which has come 
down to us from ancient times.” David Ben-Gurion, later 
Israel’s first prime minister, welcomed British support for 
Jewish settlement in Palestine—but the Jewish people 
themselves , he said, “only they, with body and soul, with 
their strength and capital, must build their National Home 
and bring about their national redemption.” To Bishop 
Tutu and the French establishment, such sentiments are 
no doubt mysterious. But Americans understand them. 
They share them. They have lived them, as Israel is living 
them today. ♦ 
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Dostoevsl 

Demons 

Joseph Frank finishes 
his biographical 
masterpiece 


edge for the last twenty years of the nov¬ 
elist’s life and the most important per¬ 
son in that life. Her role has often been 
minimized by scholars. The problem is 
that she seems to have been sensible and 
efficient enough to make her husband 

Dostoevsky 

The Mantle of the Prophet, 1871-1881 
by Joseph Frank 

Princeton University Press, 812 pp., $35 

happy in an almost bourgeois sense of 
the word—which is, naturally, horrify¬ 
ing to those committed to a vision 
of Dostoevsky as “the mad Russian 
mystic.” 

The story of Anna Grigoryevna is a 
remarkable one. Against her family’s 
advice, she decided, at age twenty-two, 
to marry a forty-two-year-old convict 
who was also an epileptic, a pathological 


gambler, and the odd man of Russian 
literature. She entered his life as an effi¬ 
cient stenographer, and she continued 
in this role until his death, quickly 
becoming his financial manager and 
protector against his greedy relatives. 
She never reproached him about his 
gambling, it seems, but, within a few 
years, he suddenly ceased to gamble. 
She certainly brought about that 
change, but not even Joseph Frank 
seems to know how. 

Above all, Anna was a mother and a 
wife. She was as solid and real as Dosto¬ 
evsky’s first wife was fragile and fake. 
She was the greatest blessing in his life, 
even when, at the beginning of their 
marriage, her husband lost their last, 
painfully borrowed ruble at the roulette 
table. (The lender of last resort was 
Anna’s own mother, who was far from 
rich.) Joseph Frank is too conscientious 


By Rene Girard 


F or more than twenty-five years, 
Joseph Frank has been writing 
the biography of Fyodor Dos¬ 
toevsky. In 1976, he published 
Seeds of Revolt, 1821-1849 , followed by 
The Years of Ordeal, 1850-1859 , The Stir 
of Liberation, 1860-1865 , and The Miracu¬ 
lous Years, 1865-1871. 

Now, at last, we have the fifth and 
final volume— The Mantle of the Prophet, 
1871-1881 —and it is the richest of 
Frank’s monumental work, its 812 
pages covering the last decade of Dosto¬ 
evsky’s life. All of Frank’s volumes con¬ 
tain analyses of Dostoevsky’s novels 
original enough to interest the knowl¬ 
edgeable, yet lucid enough to help those 
unable to distinguish, say, Alexander 
Ivanovich from Ivan Alexandrovich. 

But it is, above all, the profound 
social and personal history that makes 
Frank’s volumes stand above other 
studies of the great Russian novelist. 
Because of Dostoevsky’s increase in 
fame before his death—indeed, because 
of his prestige with both the revolution¬ 
ary youth and the imperial court—the 
story of the novelist’s life in these years 
expands into a social, cultural, and even 
political history of Russia at a crucial 
point in the disintegration of the old 
tsarist order. 

In The Mantle of the Prophet , as in The 
Miraculous Years , Dostoevsky’s second 
wife, Anna Grigoryevna, plays a central 
role. She is our main source of knowl- 
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a biographer to lapse into hagiography. 
He does not hide, for example, Anna’s 
tendency to make both her husband 
and herself look better than they were. 
But Frank’s uncompromising honesty 
ends up making Anna seem almost 
heroic. There was great suffering in her 
marriage, no doubt, especially the 
death of children, but there was more 
happiness. 

T he most stubborn myth about Dos¬ 
toevsky is his “sexual abnormali¬ 
ty,” a thesis countersigned by Sigmund 
Freud himself. In the course of his five- 
volume biography, however, Joseph 
Frank quietly demolishes it. This myth 
has two origins. The first is the famous 
Stavrogin confession about the rape of a 
little girl in Demons (the 1872 novel 
sometimes translated under the title The 
Devils or The Possessed ), which readers 
who dislike Dostoevsky tend to regard 
as his vicarious confession. And the sec¬ 
ond is Freud’s essay “Dostoevsky and 
Parricide,” which is more against 
its subject than about him. What 
horrifies Freud is Dostoevsky’s political 
ideas and, above all, his apparent 
anti-Semitism. 

One can share Freud’s sentiments 
without sharing Freud’s certainty that 
bad political ideas mean a bad sex life. 
Building upon the dubious Freudian 
foundation of Dostoevsky’s “latent 
homosexuality,” many critics have 
assumed that he was not really interest¬ 
ed in his wife. The sole reason he mar¬ 
ried Anna, so the story goes, was his 
need for the “sister of charity” that he 
shrewdly detected in her, and he cyni¬ 
cally exploited the poor girl in his own 
selfish interest. She is thus, in most 
studies of Dostoevsky, mainly an object 
of rather distant commiseration: “the 
obviously sexually unfulfilled Anna 
Grigoryevna.” 

No one, it seems, bothered with the 
original sources before Joseph Frank— 
who has come up with a letter to Anna 
mailed from Germany, where his physi¬ 
cian had sent the novelist “to take the 
waters.” Dostoevsky does more than 
politely insist he misses his wife; he 
mentions an erotic dream he had about 
her and refers to a prior letter from 
Anna in which she mentioned “some 


indecent thoughts” that she had about 
her husband. 

Sexy letters between the Dosto- 
evskys, seven years after their marriage! 
Who could have imagined it? Frank 
quotes this precious correspondence 
without even alluding to the myths 
crashing to the ground all around him. 
But it is a massive joke on the postmod¬ 
ern sex police and their hostile profiling 
of the novelist whose understanding of 
human motivation in such books as 
Notes from Underground , The Gambler , 
Demons , and The Eternal Husband —to 
say nothing of Crime and Punishment , 



The Idiot , and The Brothers Karamazov — 
is almost incomprehensibly far beyond 
their simple and easy explanations. 

S o what is it that Dostoevsky saw? 

The novel most immediately rele¬ 
vant to our contemporary scene may be 
Demons , in which he captures the 
essence of nihilistic eruptions. The Dos¬ 
toevsky who wrot q Demons was very dif¬ 
ferent from the young novelist whose 
first novel, Poor Folk , had been praised 
thirty years before by the famous critic 
V.G. Belinsky as a model of politically 
engaged fiction. Belinsky was a roman¬ 
tic liberal, of course, and so was his pro¬ 


tege Dostoevsky: Like most educated 
Russians, they were ashamed of their 
country’s backwardness, and they 
looked to Europe for models of western¬ 
ization, especially England and France. 

It’s fascinating to observe that in 
nineteenth-century Russia—just as in 
France before the Revolution—the aris¬ 
tocrats and the intellectual classes were 
fashionably estranged from their own 
religious and cultural traditions (in Rus¬ 
sia, this included the Russian language, 
which was replaced with French even 
inside the family). In his eagerness to 
demonstrate that he was a sincere liber¬ 
al, the young Dostoevsky did so well 
that he had himself arrested and sen¬ 
tenced to what turned out to be a mock 
execution, although he didn’t know that 
until the last second. He was sent to 
Siberia where he spent four years in a 
penal colony and then four more years 
in the Russian army. The experience 
changed Dostoevsky, and he rejected all 
radical chic to espouse the religious, 
social, and political attitudes of the so- 
called Slavophiles, the generally 
despised defenders of Russian tradition. 
In this Dostoevskian conservatism, 
however, the influence of the French 
socialists and their utopian Christianity 
remains visible. 

A t first, this great political and spiri¬ 
tual revolution had no noticeable 
effect on the novelist’s fiction, which 
remained maudlin and sentimental 
until, in 1864, he published his first 
masterpiece, Notes from Underground. 
In this short novel, an abominably 
wretched character—who is also a thor¬ 
oughly “modern” and “liberated” indi¬ 
vidual, the prototype of the twentieth- 
century anti-hero—recounts his gro¬ 
tesque adventures. The underground 
man spends most of his time alone in 
his apartment, getting drunk on the 
idea of his freedom; he sees limitless 
possibilities ahead and his ambition 
soars vertiginously. When he rejoins his 
fellow men, however, his exaltation 
turns to ashes and he becomes “an 
acutely conscious mouse” incapable of 
the great deeds contemplated in his soli¬ 
tary dreams. 

This story gives concrete content to 
Dostoevsky’s belief that the abandon- 
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ment of Christianity drives modern 
man into a hell of his own making. 
Instead of the heavenly self-worship he 
anticipates, the anti-hero becomes full 
of self-doubt when he rejoins the world. 
His uncertainty compels him to enslave 
himself to those who seem to embody 
the mastery to which he aspires. The 
underground man compulsively bows 
to all those who offend, disdain, and 
ignore him. The modern attempt at self¬ 
worship generates its opposite, self¬ 
enslavement. 

The underground man forgets his 
timidity only with people manifestly 
weaker: a poor prostitute, for instance, 
who is ready to love him in a disinter¬ 
ested fashion. Instead of joining with 
her, he sordidly avenges on her pathetic 
weakness the rebuffs and humiliations 
suffered at the hands of more intimidat¬ 
ing others. The famous “love-hate rela¬ 
tionship” in Dostoevsky is the foremost 
underground passion, a form of envy so 
extreme that it turns to idolatry. The 
social and political significance of the 
story is underlined by its setting in St. 
Petersburg, the new city built by Peter 
the Great, the tsar who tried to western¬ 
ize Russia. The anti-hero is one of his 
thousands of civil servants who compete 
for insignificant rewards, fantastically 
magnified by the rivalrous equality of 
all. 

In Notes from Underground , the word 
“underground” refers to the hero’s need 
to hide his own shame and return to his 
solitary dreams when his morbid fasci¬ 
nation with others becomes too 
grotesque. In later writing, the word 
acquired for the novelist a quasi-techni- 
cal significance. It refers to all modali¬ 
ties of the compulsive idolatry that Dos¬ 
toevsky kept portraying—in his attempt 
to dissuade Russia from listening to the 
siren songs of modernization and west¬ 
ernization. 

T he two main idols of that modern, 
godless universe are money and 
sex. After Notes from Underground , Dos¬ 
toevsky dealt with money in The Gam¬ 
bler (1866) and sex in The Eternal Hus¬ 
band (1870), perhaps his most profound 
book. It is the story of a man driven 
underground by the infidelity of his 
wife. The rather ordinary fellow who 



Dostoevsky’s writing desk, preserved in a museum in St. Petersburg. 


has cuckolded him turns into an object 
of hatred and worship combined. Freud 
was correct in noticing the attraction 
the wife’s lover exerts on the eternal 
husband, but Freud went on to decide 
that the author’s own unconscious 
desire was expressing itself in the sto¬ 
ry—and hence Dostoevsky was a latent 
homosexual. 

The simpler reading is that what the 
eternal husband wants to learn from his 
wife’s seducer is the secret of seduction. 
What he desires is not his rival’s body— 
a ridiculous idea, really—but that rival’s 
expertise as a lover. He would like to 
become an eternal lover himself, rather 
than an eternal husband and an eternal 
cuckold. Like all underground people, 
the eternal husband is modern and lib¬ 
erated, especially in regard to sex. Far 
from solving his problem, however, this 
makes it worse. The idolatry of sex is 
destructive not merely of the old struc¬ 
ture of the family but of sex itself. The 
eternal husband is a victim not of super¬ 
stition but of obsessive rationality. He 
sees the seducer of his wife as a sexual 
expert whose services he tries to enlist. 

I n Dostoevsky’s view, political radical¬ 
ism is one of many manifestations of 
the underground—and the worst of 
them. The radicals suffer from under¬ 
ground symptoms; they perpetually 
enslave themselves to people whom 
they would not hate if they did not idol¬ 
ize them, and instead of blaming them¬ 
selves for this weakness, they project it 


onto society as a whole. They confuse 
their own personal underground with a 
repressive social and political order 
which may or may not exist objectively. 
When underground discontent is on the 
rise, it powerfully influences the com¬ 
munity in the direction of laxity. The 
religious, cultural, ethical, and educa¬ 
tional underpinnings of social life weak¬ 
en and begin to disintegrate. As more 
and more traditions are discarded, per¬ 
missiveness increases. Instead of grate¬ 
fully acknowledging the trend, the 
politicized underground denies it and 
sees the opposite trend: more and more 
oppression and repression that must be 
countered by more and more violence. 

Dostoevsky’s Demons illustrates this 
historical process, and the best part of it 
is the satiric treatment of what Dosto¬ 
evsky himself was in the 1840s, an ideal¬ 
istic liberal. The character who embod¬ 
ies the type, Stepan Trofimovich Verk- 
hovensky, may be his creator’s greatest 
achievement as a novelist. He is a 
charming but ineffectual and ultimately 
superficial old man, full of elegant but 
totally disembodied French. He’s been 
made passe by brutal events, and he’s 
completely disregarded by the 
nihilists—so much so that when the 
police are stupid enough to search his 
rooms, he feels briefly rejuvenated and 
proclaims himself “a living reproach” to 
the motherland. 

Dostoevsky’s satire does not prevent 
him from feeling some secret affection 
for his pathetic character. In the end, 
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Freedom’s Virtues 

Dinesh D’Souza defends America. 

by Lee Bockhorn 


the novelist makes him the only symbol 
of redemption in the book. Coming 
back to his senses on his deathbed, 
Stepan Trofimovich reproaches himself 
for helping unleash the plague of 
nihilism upon Russia, and he converts 
to his ancestral Christian faith. Far from 
proving the inferiority of Russia, the 
underground propensities of the Rus¬ 
sians are a sign that spiritual life, even 
though imperiled, is not yet extinct 
among them. 

The Dostoevskian underground is a 
powerful notion for understanding our 
current situation, far more powerful 
than simply a tool for comprehending 
the Russians. It is thus a disappoint¬ 
ment to see—as Joseph Frank’s volume 
makes clear—that Dostoevsky himself 
tends to fall into underground symp¬ 
toms when he moves beyond Russia to 
examine the simultaneously despised 
and idolized West. His tremendous 
mastery of human relations and their 
significance collapses into a kind of 
underground chauvinism as soon as he 
shifts from the national to the interna¬ 
tional plane. 

Still, Dostoevsky was above all the 
prophet who, half a century before the 
Bolshevik revolution, warned about the 
forthcoming catastrophe. And if he 
embraced some of the narrow national¬ 
ism and other prejudices of the 
Slavophiles, it may be in part because 
the Slavophiles were the only Russians 
who seemed actively sympathetic to 
him at the time. In spite of his great¬ 
ness, Dostoevsky was not quite great 
enough to go it completely alone, intel¬ 
lectually and spiritually. 

He died on January 28, 1881, in St. 
Petersburg, not long after the publica¬ 
tion of The Brothers Karamazov. It’s 
there we find—in the passage in which 
Ivan Karamazov tells the legend of 
Jesus Christ’s returning to the world, 
only to encounter the Grand Inquisi¬ 
tor—Dostoevsky’s most famous analy¬ 
sis of modern culture’s repudiation of its 
religious inheritance in favor of 
Enlightenment philosophy’s narcissis¬ 
tic individualism. And it’s there in The 
Brothers Karamazov as well that we 
find—in the unconditional love the 
dying Zossima wills—Dostoevsky’s 
answer. ♦ 


I t becomes necessary, from time to 
time, to defend America not just 
against physical attack but also 
against its intellectual enemies, 
foreign and domestic—and few are bet¬ 
ter qualified to provide such a defense 
than Dinesh D’Souza. He came to 
America from his native India when he 
was seventeen years old, 
and he has an immi¬ 
grant’s appreciation for 
what the United States 
represents. He’s also 
logged enough time on 
the campus lecture circuit to have 
encountered just about every anti- 
American fusillade offered by the anti¬ 
globalists, multiculturalists, and 
Eurosnobs. 

So now, in What's So Great About 
America , he presents their claims that 
America is irredeemably tainted by 
racism, imperialism, and oppression. 
Each serves as a fat pitch over the mid¬ 
dle of the plate, and there’s consider¬ 
able pleasure in watching D’Souza 
whack them out of the ballpark. Still, 
readers of his other books—such as 
Illiberal Education , The End of Racism , 
and The Virtue of Prosperity —already 
know these arguments and his respons¬ 
es. So why repeat them in a book that is 
ostensibly a response to the anti-Ameri¬ 
canism of Islamic fundamentalists? His 
answer is that all these attacks aim at 
“America’s greatest weakness: her lack 
of moral self-confidence.... At the 
deepest level their assault is moral: they 
seek to destroy America’s belief in her¬ 
self, knowing that if this happens, 
America is finished.” 

D’Souza considers the Islamic fun¬ 
damentalist critique a more serious 
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threat than the anti-globalization and 
multiculturalist attacks. When one gets 
past the “Death to America!” frenzy of 
the Arab crowds and delves into the 
thinkers who shaped Islamic funda¬ 
mentalism, one finds “an intelligent 
and even profound assault on the very 
basis of America and the West”—a cri¬ 
tique that, “at its best, 
shows a deep under¬ 
standing of America’s 
fundamental princi¬ 
ples.” Its central claim 
is that Islamic society is 
superior to the West because it “makes 
virtue as laid down by the Koran the 
chief end of government,” unlike the 
West, which makes freedom the chief 
end of government. 

Refuting this challenge will require, 
as D’Souza wrote recently in these 
pages, “a full-bodied defense of freedom 
as understood in the West, as a gift from 
God and a necessary precondition for 
true virtue”—and it is up to conserva¬ 
tives to make this defense, since they 
alone still seem comfortable mention¬ 
ing God and virtue. But this raises 
another problem. The Islamic critique 
is similar to what many conservatives 
have been saying about America for 
some time—that, as D’Souza puts it, 
“the triumph of freedom comes at the 
expense of decency, community, and 
virtue.” 

D’Souza thus addresses What's So 
Great About America to his fellow con¬ 
servatives as much as to anyone else. 
They must be able to articulate why the 
American way of life is superior not 
only at producing technology or pros¬ 
perity or democracy, but at producing 
citizens who use their freedom to pur¬ 
sue virtue. “We have to show [the Mus¬ 
lim world] why our society is a moral 
improvement on theirs,” D’Souza 


What’s So Great About 
America 

by Dinesh D’Souza 
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writes, “and this is neither an obvious 
nor an easy task.” But at the same time, 
conservatives cannot simply pretend 
that the concerns they had about the 
moral direction of America the day 
before September 11 are now irrelevant. 
They must construct a defense of free¬ 
dom defined as something more pro¬ 
found than, in Salman Rushdie’s re¬ 
cent formulation, “short skirts and 
dancing.” 

It’s an ambitious project, and 
D’Souza only sketches it here, begin¬ 
ning with a distinction between what 
he calls the “externally directed” virtue 
of the Muslim world and the “self- 
directed” virtue of Americans. True 
virtue cannot be imposed: A veil worn 
under duress is no sign of true modesty. 
The millions of Americans who man¬ 
age to live morally decent lives amidst 
the temptations of freedom embody 
virtue far more than those living under 
state-imposed sharia law. And, he notes, 
America’s success at making prosperity 
so widespread is a moral triumph, 
because it frees up time for family life, 
community involvement, and spiritual 
pursuits. 

D’Souza contrasts the new moral 
order of Rousseauian “authenticity” 
and “self-fulfillment” with the classical 
and Christian moral order of duties that 
transcend individual desires. But then 
he tells conservatives that they have, in 
essence, already lost this fight: Authen¬ 
ticity is here to stay, and we should 
instead try to bend it to achieve conser¬ 
vative goals. 

D’Souza admits that what’s so great 
about America—the freedom of its peo¬ 
ple to “write the script of their own 
lives”—is only great when those lives 
and scripts are directed toward some 
compelling vision of the good. So how 
do we convince people to choose the 
right script? 

He suggests we need “education and 
discussion” to return the question of 
the goal—the telos , the point—of 
human existence to the forefront of our 
national discourse. But conservatives 
have been saying this in one version or 
another for years now. D’Souza himself 
has written, for example, in The Virtue 
of Prosperity that a true liberal-arts edu¬ 
cation steeped in the classics could 


“supply us with personal horizons of 
understanding and significance” that 
we seem to lack in an age of affluence. 

What we still need are ideas about 
how actually to apply our understand¬ 
ing of what such education could do for 


T he debate over school choice 
presents a puzzling spectacle. 
On one side are those who 
favor choice. In response to 
the longstanding crisis of our inner-city 
public schools, they favor charter 
schools (which re¬ 
ceive state funds as 
a result of commit¬ 
ments made in the 
school’s charter) 
and, far more con¬ 
troversially, cash 
vouchers from the 
state to use at par¬ 
ticipating schools. 

These supporters 
stand for innova¬ 
tion, experimenta¬ 
tion, and a diversi¬ 
ty of approaches. 

And they are gen¬ 
erally thought of as 
the conservatives. 

On the other 
side are the oppo¬ 
nents of school 
choice. Their re¬ 
sponse to our failing public schools is to 
seek to strengthen them, usually by 
spending more money. These oppo¬ 
nents of choice defend the status quo, 
stand with entrenched interests, espe¬ 
cially teachers’ unions and big-city 
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us if only we had it. Dinesh D’Souza 
hasn’t yet given the solution, but what 
he has accomplished in What's So Great 
About America is a convincing presen¬ 
tation of the vastness—and the 
urgency—of the task. ♦ 


school boards, and warn ominously that 
even small changes to a system that has 
its roots in the nineteenth century will 
undermine our shared civic culture. 
They think of themselves as liberals or 
progressives. 

Of course, in 
one respect, the 
positions do line 
up as one would 
expect. The school- 
choicers press for 
market-based re¬ 
forms, in the spirit 
of much conserva¬ 
tive public policy, 
while the anti- 
choicers put their 
faith in the state, 
following in the 
footsteps of much 
progressive public 
policy. Some of the 
debate reflects dis¬ 
agreement about 
the facts: What is 
the most effective 
means to better 
education in America? But the debate 
also reflects disagreement about the 
ends of education in a free society. And 
sorting out these issues requires both an 
examination of current research and a 
reconsideration of fundamental tenden¬ 
cies within the classical liberal tradition. 

A central role in the school-choice 
debate is being played by Washington’s 
venerable Brookings Institution, the 
moderate—or slightly left-leaning— 
think tank that is a pillar of Washing- 
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ton’s idea industry. For the better part of 
a decade, a loose-knit group of scholars 
have been studying school choice. 
(Their unofficial leader seems to be Paul 
Peterson, a professor at Harvard’s 
Kennedy School of Government and a 
fellow at Stanford’s Hoover Institution.) 

According to several studies Brook¬ 
ings has recently published, the evi¬ 
dence is mounting that expansion of 
choice through charters and vouchers 
improves, and certainly does not dimin¬ 
ish, academic achievement. These find¬ 
ings, which are either bolstered or 
uncontradicted by other serious studies, 
such as the RAND education report 
Rhetoric versus Reality , seem to strike 
hard at the anti-choice position. 

N onetheless, progressive critics see 
school choice as a threat to 
democracy. They charge, for instance, 
that such programs appeal to white 
elites who wish to separate their chil¬ 
dren from blacks and to religious par¬ 
ents who wish to separate their children 
from the secular world. They insist that 
vouchers and charters deprive students 
who take advantage of them of diversity 
in the classroom. They assert that such 
innovations weaken public schools by 
draining away state money and cream¬ 
ing off the best students. And they 
declare that schools out of the govern¬ 
ment’s hands generally subvert the 
nation’s shared civic culture by teaching 
a narrow, intolerant, sectarian creed. 

The Brookings books, however, tell a 
different story. Using the latest social 
science methods, Terry Moe shows in 
Schools, Vouchers, and the American Public 
that the critics’ fears about the wealthy 
and the religious taking advantage of 
school choice are baseless. In fact, Moe 
concludes, the appeal of such programs 
is strongest among low-income parents 
in districts with poorly performing 
schools—and the primary reason such 
parents desire choice is not diversity or 
religion but the opportunity to place 
their children in schools that will pro¬ 
vide a better basic education. 

So far as diversity in the classroom is 
concerned, Chester E. Finn Jr., Bruno V. 
Manno, and Gregg Vanourek report 
in Charters, Vouchers, and Public Edu¬ 
cation that charter schools actually do a 


better job of providing students with a 
diverse classroom than do regular pub¬ 
lic schools: 

In the aggregate, charter schools are 
populated by a more diverse popula¬ 
tion of American schoolchildren than 
regular public schools (though these 
demographics vary by state and dis¬ 
trict). Over half (51.8 percent) of char¬ 
ter pupils belong to minority groups 
(compared with 41 percent in conven¬ 
tional schools). Nearly two fifths (38.7 
percent) come from low-income fami¬ 
lies, slightly above the poverty rate 
among regular public school pupils 
(37.3 percent). About one-tenth (9.9 
percent) have limited English profi¬ 
ciency (compared with 9.8 percent in 
regular public schools), and 8.4 per¬ 
cent are special education students 
(compared with 11.3 percent in regular 
public schools). 



Perhaps one reason for these encour¬ 
aging numbers is that attendance at 
charter schools is based on choice and is 
open to students from diverse neighbor¬ 
hoods and school districts, while atten¬ 
dance at public schools is generally 
based upon residence in particular 
school districts, which tend to be ethni¬ 
cally homogeneous. 

Moreover, the facts should ease fears 
that school choice will drain funds from 
public schools. Consider, for example, 
the case of the Cleveland voucher pro¬ 
gram (whose constitutionality will be 
decided in the coming weeks by the 
U.S. Supreme Court). In Cleveland, the 
inner-city public schools receive from 


the state and local authorities approxi¬ 
mately $7,000 per student residing in 
their district. Cleveland parents were 
offered a choice: continue to send your 
child to the city’s public schools or 
receive a cash voucher worth $2,500 for 
use at the private school of your choice. 
The children whose parents chose the 
voucher program actually boosted spend¬ 
ing per student in Cleveland public 
schools—because public schools were 
still receiving $7,000 for each child 
residing in the district, even though the 
voucher students had opted out. 

To what extent charter schools and 
voucher programs cream off the best 
students is more difficult to measure. It 
may be true that the best public school 
students with the most engaged parents 
disproportionately take advantage of 
choice programs. But it is hard to 
understand how this constitutes a seri¬ 
ous objection. The truth is that cream¬ 
ing already occurs when high-income 
parents take their talented children out 
of public schools and pay five-figure 
tuition fees to send them to elite private 
schools. It also occurs when concerned 
parents who have the resources and 
education and inclination decide to 
home-school their children. To block 
states from giving low-income parents 
the opportunity to take their children 
out of broken-down public schools and 
send them to effective private schools, 
whether religious or secular, is to com¬ 
pel low-income families alone to make a 
sacrifice for a questionable conception 
of the public good. 

S ome proponents of choice have 
argued that far from weakening 
public schools, school-choice programs 
may actually improve public schools by 
creating competition for students. Based 
on his studies in Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
and San Antonio, Frederick M. Hess 
concludes in Revolution at the Margins 
that competition has produced only 
“modest and subtle” changes in teach¬ 
ing and learning in the public schools. 
Yet even this small result, Hess suggests, 
points in a school-choice direction. Giv¬ 
en the small number of students 
involved in voucher programs to date, 
one would not expect competition to 
produce big changes in the public 
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The Wolf Inside 
The Catholic Church 


If Catholics want to see what the Catholic Church 
would look like if liberal Catholics get their way, all 
they need do is look at the Episcopal Church, which 
incarnates the wish list of liberal Catholics: approval 
of shacking-up, abortion, and homosexual unions; 
priestesses and out-of-the-closet homo¬ 
sexual priests; junking the doctrine of the 
Indissolubility of Marriage; New Age 
(neo-pagan) rituals; etc. 

If in, say, 1970 you asked if 1 

all of this could happen in the 
staid Episcopal Church, almost 
every Episcopalian would have 
said, “Never!” Alas, it’s happened. 

Could it happen in the Catholic Church? 

We Catholics have faith that the “Gates 
of Hell” will never prevail against Christ's true w* 
Church, but they could prevail in, say, the U.S. 
and Europe, just as they prevailed in North Africa. 

Sadly, the same type of liberal Christians who 
run the Episcopal Church can be found in the Catho¬ 
lic Church in the U.S. The “middle management” of 
the U.S. Church is riddled with dissenters. 

How should loyal Catholics relate to such 
people? Should we seek common ground with them? 
Dialogue with them? In the Episcopal Church over 
the past decades there were many fine Christians who 
took this falsely charitable approach. They said, let’s 
talk with these earnest, if somewhat loosey-goosey 
Episcopalians. And, you know, pretty soon those fine, 
kind-hearted Christians weakened under the pressure 
of the Zeitgeist. And then they were devoured. 

There’s a huge lesson for Catholics to learn 
here: You just can’t pow-wow with liberal Catholics, 
because they come to any negotiating table from a 


position of massive strength. They don’t just repre¬ 
sent themselves. They’re of the same ilk that over¬ 
ran the Episcopal Church and numerous other Prot¬ 
estant denominations. And they have the full force 
of secular Western culture — the Zeitgeist — behind 
them. In this world, when the lambs lie 
down with the wolves, the lambs are de- 

Trust us! We’ve seen it happen. Our 
magazine, the New Oxford Re- 
view, started out in the Episcopa- 
lian (or Anglican) tradition. 

Wv In 1981 Newsweek predicted 

f that, like John Henry Newman, we 
■Sy/J/ would become Roman Catholic, which 
we did in 1983. And now we must contend 
against the same dark forces that prevailed in 
the Episcopal Church, but now in the Catholic Church. 
And if you’re an orthodox Catholic, so must you! 

The Holy Father can’t solve our problems for 
us all by himself. We must all do our part. One way 
to get into the action is to read the New Oxford Re¬ 
view. Published monthly, we analyze all the chal¬ 
lenges facing the Church — sometimes in depth, 
sometimes with dismissive satire, but always with 
clarity and forcefulness. We don’t dialogue with dis¬ 
senters — we annihilate them (intellectually only, of 
course). 

We’ve got “attitude,” says Karl Keating; “heart¬ 
ily recommended,” says The Wanderer ; “first-rate,” 
says National Review. We’ve got a wolfhound of a 
magazine here ready to help you defeat the preda¬ 
tors who seek to undermine your faith in Christ and 
His Church. Subscribe! 
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schools. And yet Hess finds that creat¬ 
ing choice for parents and their children 
has attracted the notice of teachers and 
administrators at public schools and 
opened up opportunities for reformers 
within the public-school system to 
introduce or gain a hearing for new pro¬ 
grams. Similarly, Jay E Greene reports 
in a paper published in Charters, Vouch¬ 
ers, and Public Education that in states 
where parents have more choices, the 
statewide average attained on test scores 
for all students combined is higher. 

Perhaps the most intriguing findings 
obtained by any study concern the culti¬ 
vation of political tolerance. The figures 
come from Greene’s research, carried 
out along with colleagues Patrick J. 
Wolf, Brett Kleitz, and Kristina Thal- 
hammer and also published in Charters, 
Vouchers, and Public Education. Critics— 
especially academic political theorists— 
worry that private schools, especially 
private religious schools, fail to teach 
the values and principles crucial to sus¬ 
taining a pluralistic democracy. Such 
critics point to a long tradition, stretch¬ 
ing back to Thomas Jefferson, that has 
seen public schools in the United States 
as the key place for preparing the 
nation’s youth for the challenges and 
opportunities of democratic citizenship. 

But the critics’ premises are open to 
question. What if the public schools— 
particularly the ones that serve low- 
income, inner-city families—no longer 
effectively educate students in the 
basics, let alone for the challenges and 
opportunities of democratic citizen¬ 
ship? And why, for that matter, can’t 
private education teach the civic virtues 
that make democracy work? 

This is what Greene, Wolf, Kleitz, 
and Thalhammer set out to test. And 
they found that private schools appear 
to teach political tolerance more effec¬ 
tively than do public schools. In surveys 
administered to 1,212 students enrolled 
in required introductory courses in 
American government at four Texas 
universities, the students were asked 
questions revolving around their will¬ 
ingness to tolerate “extremist political 
groups.” The researchers found that the 
greater the students’ exposure to private 
education, the more likely they were to 
be politically tolerant, and this was true 


whether students had attended private 
secular schools or religious schools. 

While acutely aware of the limita¬ 
tions of survey research and the prelimi¬ 
nary character of their findings, Greene 
and colleagues offer several explanations 
that make sense of their initially sur¬ 
prising results. Because many wealthier 
families have moved to the suburbs, 
low-income students end up in socially 
and racially uniform public classrooms 
where they lack contact with individu¬ 
als from backgrounds different from 
their own. 

By contrast, private schools, which 
attract students from a variety of neigh¬ 
borhoods, can achieve greater diversity. 
In addition, private schools, which often 
emphasize moral values and character 
formation, have a freer hand in teaching 
democratic values than do public 
schools, the content of whose curricu¬ 
lum is restricted by bureaucratic red 
tape and legal limitations. 

Finally, by promoting the free 
exchange of ideas among students and 
between students and teachers, and by 
involving students in decisions about 
school governance, private education 
can give students greater practice in the 
art of civic life. 

A ll of this seems to show that mar¬ 
ket-based remedies to the crisis of 
our public schools are on the side of 
progress, while insistence that the state 
is the primary solution to the ills that 
afflict our schools seems to reflect a mis¬ 
guided attachment to order and the old 
ways of doing things. 

So why is it so hard for so many who 
see themselves as progressives to admit 
this? Why is the left wing of the Demo¬ 
cratic party so hostile to school choice? 
The political root no doubt can be 
traced to the Democratic party’s un¬ 
seemly dependence upon the teachers’ 
unions (in particular their lobbyists at 
the state and local level), which have 
never seen an educational reform they 
liked (except increased state spending 
and greater benefits for teachers). 

But the intellectual root of the pro¬ 
gressive hostility to school choice goes 
deeper, and it can be traced to a homog¬ 
enizing tendency that arises within the 
liberal tradition. This is the tradition 



whose fundamental moral premise is 
the natural freedom and equality of all, 
and it runs all the way back to Locke, 
encompassing Montesquieu, Madison, 
Mill, and many others. It underlies our 
constitutional order, and it links right 
and left in our politics today. 

Homogenizing liberalism wants all 
individuals to be autonomous free 
agents who have transcended narrow 
communal and religious attachments 
and who are bound together by their 
shared capacity for reason and choice. 
The achievement of this kind of autono¬ 
my, contends the homogenizing liberal, 
is not merely a good but perhaps the 
highest good: both a benefit and duty of 
citizenship in a liberal state. In order to 
ensure that each individual lives up to 
the demands of citizenship so under¬ 
stood, it is necessary, homogenizing lib¬ 
erals conclude, to rely upon the state, 
which alone has the resources and reach 
to rescue children from negligent or sec¬ 
tarian parents and instill, through pub¬ 
lic education, autonomy. 

In pursuing this ambitious educa¬ 
tional program, however, homogenizing 
liberalism betrays an illiberal impulse 
and threatens the freedom and dignity 
of the individual. Even as thoughtful a 
political theorist and as committed a 
liberal as Princeton’s Stephen Macedo 
wants—in the name of autonomy—our 
public schools to form individuals in a 
single mold. “We have every reason,” he 
writes, “to take seriously the political 
project of educating future citizens with 
an eye to their responsibilities as critical 
interpreters of our shared political tradi¬ 
tions—that is, as participants in a demo¬ 
cratic project of reason giving and rea¬ 
son demanding.” 
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Actually, we have many good reasons 
to reject such a state-organized and 
state-administered project. Having the 
government take responsibility for edu¬ 
cating all students in Macedo’s mold 
would be fine if it were among a liberal 
state’s legitimate aims to raise up a 
nation of political theorists. (Perhaps 
not coincidentally, the views of profes¬ 
sional political theorists such as Macedo 
would also have the effect of transform¬ 
ing those who have made political theo¬ 
ry their profession into the supreme cit¬ 
izens.) But constitutional democracy 
provides more than a single way of 
being a good citizen and a good human 
being. Of course, our public life depends 
upon a common culture, shared moral 
principles, and basic civil knowledge. 
And literacy, toleration, and respect for 
the rule of law are essentials that should 
be encouraged by the state. But there is 
no reason to suppose that these can be 
attained only through public education. 

I ndeed, in light of what we now know 
about school choice, the idea is inde¬ 
fensible. When we hear expressed the 
fear that private schools (particularly 
private religious schools) fail to promote 
autonomy as the highest good, we must 
ask how the liberal state’s interest 
extends to mandating the highest goods 
that students and their parents must 
hold dear. Those who care for them¬ 
selves and their friends and their family, 
who obey the law, and prefer stamp-col¬ 
lecting or fly-fishing or attending 
church services to spending their 
evenings and free weekends engaged “as 
critical interpreters of our shared politi¬ 
cal traditions” also deserve our respect. 
Indeed, our country is large and capa¬ 


cious and tolerant enough to recognize 
as good citizens and good human beings 
those who not only fail to place critical 
interpretation of our shared political 
traditions at the core of their lives, but 
who believe that there are spheres of life 
in which the ideal of autonomy has a 
subordinate role. 

We need to resist the homogenizing 
liberalism that seeks to compress all citi¬ 
zens in a single mold. And we have 
good grounds, rooted in the liberal tra¬ 
dition, for doing so. For coexisting in 
the liberal tradition alongside the ambi¬ 
tion to homogenize is an aspiration to 
respect individuals by blending, in poli¬ 
tics as well as in the individual soul, the 
variety of human goods. And on reflec¬ 
tion this blending liberalism provides a 
better guide to liberalism’s core devo¬ 
tion to the liberty of all. 

A confusing feature of the history of 
our ideas, however, is that John Stuart 
Mill is the outstanding representative of 
both these kinds of liberalism. His On 
Liberty famously evokes the hero of lib¬ 
eralism: the autonomous, freely choos¬ 
ing, self-sufficient individual, under no 
authority save his own reason. But in 
the name of that autonomy, homogeniz¬ 
ing liberalism has for some time now 
been eager to wield the authority of the 
state to regulate private affairs—in order 
to liberate individuals from the ways of 
life it deems hidebound, cramped, or 
fettered (which is to say religion and tra¬ 
dition and hierarchy). This form of lib¬ 
eralism is partial to thought and discus¬ 
sion that presupposes the good of auton¬ 
omy, and it seeks to impose the exalted 
ideal of individuality through state reg¬ 
ulation of public education. 

But the same Mill also teaches that 
the claims of individual liberty must be 
heard fairly and harmonized with those 
of society and custom and tradition, 
both for the good of the individual and 
for the good of society. He writes, 
“Unless opinions favorable to democ¬ 
racy and to aristocracy, to property and 
to equality, to cooperation and to com¬ 
petition, to luxury and to abstinence, to 
sociality and individuality, to liberty 
and discipline, and all the other stand¬ 
ing antagonisms of practical life, are 
expressed with equal freedom, and 
enforced and defended with equal talent 


and energy, there is no chance of both 
elements obtaining their due.” 

Moreover, in Considerations on Repre¬ 
sentative Government , Mill insists that 
modern constitutional democracy re¬ 
quires both a party of order and a party 
of progress, a conservative party and a 
progressive party, because each party 
focuses on an essential interest of the 
state and each by itself neglects the 
essential state interest to which the oth¬ 
er is devoted. And in essay length trib¬ 
utes, Mill passionately argues that any 
free country would benefit enormously, 
as did England, from both the contribu¬ 
tions of a thinker such as Jeremy Ben- 
tham (who determinedly, if one-sidedly, 
showed the dependence of progressive 
political reform on the power of the 
cold, calculating intellect) and of a 
thinker such as Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge (who tenaciously and tenden- 
tiously taught the wisdom of the heart 
and the reason of tradition). In so argu¬ 
ing, of course, Mill also displayed the 
utility of that blending liberalism that 
seeks to preserve and reconcile opposing 
moral and political positions and com¬ 
peting human goods. 

V iewed in the light of this blending 
liberalism, progressives and conser¬ 
vatives alike should welcome further 
experiments in school choice. Such 
experiments certainly do not pose a dis¬ 
cernible threat to public school educa¬ 
tion in America. Nearly 90 percent of 
American children continue to be edu¬ 
cated at conventional public schools, 
and the proportions are unlikely to 
change significantly anytime soon. 
Indeed, part of the experiment in school 
choice should involve new forms of 
public schools, prominent among 
which are the charter schools that have 
already opened their doors. Meanwhile, 
for those in greatest need—children of 
low-income parents who seek an alter¬ 
native to chronically decrepit inner-city 
public school education—the prelimi¬ 
nary results strongly indicate that 
choice programs do no harm and appear 
to do some good. 

This finding alone gives good reason 
for the party of order and the party of 
progress to work together to give school 
choice a chance. ♦ 
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170 collegiate men’s wrestling programs, 80 men’s I MQ pQnT7" 
;rams, 70 men’s gymnastics teams, and 45 men’s t7 


More than 
tennis programs, 

track teams have been eliminated because of the Title IX law. 

—GAO Report, cited in New York Times, May 9 


More Women’s Stores Close 
As Malls Level the Playing Field 

By BILL PENNINGTON 


Stephanie Wong is closing up 
The Body Shop store at the King of 
Prussia mall in Pennsylvania. She’s 
putting away the Seaweed Purifying 
Toner, the Sisal Body Scrubber, the 
Hemp Shampoo, and the Olive Oil 
Eyelid Moisturizer. But tonight is 
different. Tonight, this Body Shop 
outlet is closing for good, one of 
2,300 Body Shop stores that have 
closed since last year’s changes in 
Title IX. 

Last spring, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled that shopping is a sport, 
and to comply with the Title IX pro¬ 
gram all shopping malls must guar¬ 
antee equal male and female shop¬ 
ping participation rates. Since the 
ruling, 4,175 Limiteds have closed, 
along with 3,321 Coach stores, 998 
Casual Corners, and even 1,456 
Talbots, the clothing store that spe¬ 
cializes in apparel for Protestant 
women. 

Other stores have desperately 
tried to increase their male patron¬ 
age. Illuminations, the scented can¬ 
dle store, has introduced pepperoni, 
armpit, and beef jerky scented lines. 
Sephora has created the Randy 
Johnson musk oil for men. Lane 
Bryant has had limited success so 
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far with chartreuse pickup truck 
lines. And Victoria’s Secret has 
increased its selection of size 56 
see-through Barbie Doll teddies 
after the court ruled that transves¬ 
tites count as men in Title IX tabu¬ 
lations. The lingerie chain, which 
was recently acquired by ESPN, will 
soon be changing its name to Dan 
Patrick’s Secret. 

Some product lines have man¬ 
aged to thrive in the new environ¬ 
ment, notably the Hooters line of 
home furnishings, featuring breast¬ 
shaped throw pillows. Pottery Barn 
features a complete selection of 
Astroturf-covered living room furni¬ 
ture, and Crate and Barrel has gone 
back to selling crates and barrels. 

Perhaps no store has had to alter 
its approach as much as Benetton, 
the casual clothing store. Benetton 
has completely changed its brand 
personality, so that now it runs 
advertisements supporting the 
oppression of the weak and down¬ 
trodden. 

Still, male rights groups are unsat¬ 
isfied with the progress that has been 
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Supporting the Drug War Supports Terrorists 


David R. Henderson 
is a research fellow 
at the Hoover Institution 
and an economics 
professor at the Naval 
Postgraduate School in 
Monterey, California. 


I n recent months, the United States government 
spent $10 million of our tax dollars for its latest 
antidrug campaign. Its new pitch: if you buy 
illegal drugs, you’re supporting terrorists because 
terrorists are intimately involved in the production, 
sale, and distribution of drugs. Guess what? I agree. 
People who buy illegal drugs do support terrorists. But 
here’s what the government leaves out: by making 
drugs illegal, the government is supporting 
terrorists even more. 

Have you ever wondered why terrorist groups get 
involved in the illegal drug market and not, for 
example, in the legal market for Coca-Cola, soap, or 
envelopes? The inaccurate answer that many people 
give is that the profits in dealing drugs are incredibly 
high, which attracts criminals. But profits are not 
incredibly high, once you adjust for risk: people in that 
trade have a nasty tendency to die or go to prison, and 
they insist on being compensated for that risk. Besides, 
if high profits were what attracted criminals, why don’t 
those same high profits attract normal investors? 

No. The reason terrorists get involved in illegal 
drugs is that they are criminals; once a market is 
made illegal, the high risk-adjusted prices of the illegal 
good reward those with “criminal skills.” One such 
skill is the ability and willingness to murder people. 
That’s why organized crime took over the liquor 
industry during prohibition—and quickly exited when 
prohibition ended. 

Moreover, the United States government is 
effectively supporting left-wing terrorists in Colombia. 


How so? Say you’re a Colombian coca producer trying 
to make a peso. Working against you are Colombia’s 
military and police, pressured by U.S. government 
subsidies and threats and aided by U.S. military 
personnel and equipment. The first thing you want is 
protection, and the place to go for protection is to 
antigovernment people with guns who know how to 
fight. Two such groups are the Revolutionary Armed 
Forces of Colombia (FARC) and the National Liberation 
Army (ELN), both revolutionary leftists. You don’t have 
to be a left-wing ideologue yourself to decide to pay 
them protection money, which is just what many coca 
farmers and cocaine producers do. 

By one estimate, the revenue to FARC from drug- 
related sources is more than $600 million a year, 
which would make it the best-funded terrorist group in 
the world. Thus, the war against drugs actually 
strengthens the position of the leftist insurgents. 

These insurgents have terrorized Colombian 
society. Between 1981 and 1986, for example, drug 
traffickers murdered more than fifty Colombian judges, 
including twelve supreme court justices. Colombian 
citizens are also terrorized: more than one million of 
them emigrated in the past five years. If a similar 
percent of Americans did the same, we would lose 
fourteen million citizens—almost half California’s 
population. 

A more informative ad line from the U.S. 
government would be: “When you support the drug 
war, you’re supporting terrorists.” 

— David R. Henderson 
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WONT OFFER TERRORISM COVERAGE? 



MINE. 

utore than ever, Americans are IcwikinK to cur leaders to help secure our way of 
lie. Vet in every state, rn ever-growing number Of public and private facilities 
ire unprotected and uninsured against terrorism. 

Viih insurance companies unwilling to ©ftgf comprehensive and affordable 
errofiSrn coverage, a IE AmCr carri arc vulnerable. Businesses, facilities, even trie 
oads and bridges that connect us ore left uncovered against catastrophic loss. 
\nd wdhout the security that insurance provides, the places where Americans 
neeL shop and work will face needless risk. 



me lack of terrorism insurance is a threat to oer economic security, and we 
jrse the Senate to finish the work that the Pre&icfeni end the House of 
^preservatives have done to matte sure that our country’s citizens haw? access 
O at Fordable, ■camprehensivE- terrorism insurance. It will be a crucial step IhaE 
vll ensure our country slays secure, protected end strong. 
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